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Motes of Recent Crposition 


‘Tue Editor of The Record has probably done a 
_ ourageous thing, he has certainly done a wise 
thing, in publishing an article on ‘The Limits of 

_ Evangelical Unity.’ 


The writer of the article, the Rev. T. Guy 
- Rocesrs, M.C.; B.D., Vicar and Rural Dean of 
What is an evan- 


_ West’ Ham, is an evangelical. 
ie gelical? The answer to that question is given 
in the second half of the article. We shall take 

_ the second half first. 


‘I take it,’ says Mr. Rocrrs, ‘that we [that 
is, the evangelicals of the Church of England] 
are primarily a group of people within the 
Church who have always, by tradition and per- 
sonal choice, put the work of the conversion of 
‘2 souls in the forefront of our programme. We 
prefer the prophetic to the priestly ideal, and we 
a have fought and suffered for the inalienable right 
_ of the soul to immediate access to God. Our 
"contribution to the corporate life of the Church 
may be deficient, but where we have been true 
to our history we have never failed to preach a 
_ Crucified Saviour. The glamour of the West- 
_ cottian teaching has not diverted, and does not 
.: divert, us from the Cross as our primary aim.’ 


What does that mean for Church Orders? It 
means that Episcopacy ‘is wholly independent of 
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the fallacy of Apostolical Succession. The Apostles 
had no successors and could have none. Our 
Episcopate emerged and was not handed down— 
a gift to be enjoyed and rightly used, but con- 
stituting in no sense a test of vital union with 
Christ as the Head of the Church.’ 


What does it mean for the Sacraments? Mr. 
RoGERS mentions only the Holy Communion. 
And he finds it difficult to state the evangelical . 
view of the Holy Communion in a single sentence, 
‘especially in view of-the fact that it has so greatly 
deepened and become so much -enriched.’ How 
has that come about? Mr. Rocers does not 
say, but he would probably have said without 
hesitation, if it had occurred to him, ‘through 
the influence of the Oxford Movement.’: One of 
the signs of that influence is the use of the name 
‘Holy Communion.’ 


He has difficulty in putting the evangelical 
view of the Holy Communion into a sentence. 
‘But I think I should not be misunderstood if I 
said that our emphasis on the Sacrament is not 
on the offering made to God, but on the gifts that 
we receive from Him, and on the corporate fellow- 
ship which we enjoy around the Father’s board. 
We stand for Pauline freedom in the right to have 
our Eucharist at any hour in accordance with the 
needs of the parish or the individual.’ 


ee cic brethren, or even the heirs of the 
‘Oxford Movement. It is to give him the right to 
ake an advance in the direction of Church unity. 
He makes that advance. He makes it towards 

i _ Nonconformist neighbours. ‘Our ‘ Orienta- 
” is towards the Reformed bodies of Christen- 
om 1 rather than the Church of Rome. Without 


‘fhe faith of the Reformation. 
s towards the Nonconformists with whom we 
Between them and 


We turn longing 


@ so much in common. 


3 > first part of it. Mr. RocErRs is an evan- 
elical, and he wants to be recognized as an evan- 
He wants to be recognized by other 


. He wants to be recognized as an 


Why should he not be recognized? Because 


of particularly of the majorities which rule in the 


: evangelical societies. 


Take Biblical Criticism. 
ete title Biblical Research. 
: cee ” conveys a suggestion of irreverence to some 
and of unspirituality to others.’ 
claim to be an expert in Biblical Research, but 
he ‘would not stop it for the world.’ ‘The 


Mr. Rocers prefers 


He does not 


missing from our minds the hope of Reunion | 


‘common sense based on local knowledge 


different spiritual value to words with such 


 blaspheme the Holy Spirit. 


©The word “criti- | 


confirm it. I hold my present views on es¢ 


ology subject to revision.’ ; 5 
: / th =f 


\ 


And that is not all. ‘I am prepared to ac 
flaws in St. Paul’s arguments and to distingui 
St. Paul 

“IT suff 
not a woman to teach in the churches” may be a 
temporary direction full of good sound prac 


difference of altitude and inspiration. 


so great that he can correct himself. 


local conditions, but it is an utterance of | 


Catholic and Christ-like ring about them as 
“In Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female 
there is neither bond nor free.” You must reac 

the lower by the higher, ang, subordinate accord 


ingly.’ 


On the Revision of the Prayer Book Mr. Ro 
is just as outspoken and astonishing. He | 
for ‘a less mechanical use of the Psalms, a shor 
and more edifying lectionary, and freedom fr 


of the old. To pres the Church of to- ao the 
right to amend the old-fashioned Litarey. is” 


by the sua door with as much secrecy as pos 
The type of Rorker supplied by the C. A Es, fe 


‘tion of oracles, ‘ 


SS. 5, : With the ark it was otherwise. ‘What wa 
oor whieh fate ails with regard to the | ark? It wasa box. It differed from oth 
ion of opinion. Let us set more value | in being an instrument of divination. Other 

neerity and the love of truth 5 and if we | ligions had their divination boxes. ‘The tk 0 

God’ was the box of the Israelites. ot 


in Canaan, we have no means of saying. 
so, it was under another name. 


dies. The third volume has been written by Wilderness. The earliest iisherical sated 
fessor William R. ARNoLD of Andover Theo- | which we have any record, he says, dates ff 
1 Seminary. Its title is Ephod and Ark | period of the Jadese. 
on: maul Milford). 


l 


—- What did the ark contain? Not a pc 
ite was the ephod ? “What was the ark? manna, not Aaron’s rod that budded, mn 
1d what i is the meaning of ‘the Lord of Hosts’? | tables of the Law—all these belong to the 
hese are the questions which Professor ARNOLD | retical construction of the tabernacle. 
The title ‘the Lord of Hosts’ is con- contained the sacred lots. When a wors ipp 
sidered in an excursus at the end. The ephod | came to consult the oracle and donned the 

» ark are discussed throughout the volume. | because he was now in the presence of the 


nclusions are enough for us here and now. | it was from the ark that the lots were drawn Ww 
oa What was the ephod ? declared the will of God. 


= aaa ie HD Ree EIS % \ 


‘ephod was Shani the primitive loincloth. But if the ark of God csitcinel nothing 
ilization advanced, the primitive. loincloth | the lots for divination, was it not needlessly larg 
ansformed into a ceremonial Apron: y was | Sometimes a single priest could carry it ee 


ae entered into the presence ‘of God ee 
prerecd in religious exercises. This is all | carry it comfortably Professor ARNoL> be 


eriod of the ae 


- 


lots was bles effected—a sort of shrine or refuge 
within which the numen could work its mysterious 
spell upon the lots while shielded from the scrutir 
of the humaneye..) e es 


/ 


The ark of the Lord ‘was consulted by all sorts” 
of people under all sorts of circumstances. But 


of course its counsels were most highly prized in _ 
connection with military enterprises. Accordingly 


ilitary Pe aditicns both in the reign of Seal and 


he reign of David. And early in his career, 


That became of the ark? Was it carried away 
ny of the foreign kings or captains who captured 

alem—Shishak, or Hazael, or Tiglathpileser, 
-Sennacherib, or Nebuchadnezzar? It had not 
ficient intrinsic ‘value to tempt the cupidity 
any. of them. ‘If it survived the ravages 
“four hundred years—which, for’a plain wooden 
at least fifty years old at the outset, housed 


a damp stone building not seldom out of repair, 


Strictly, it bine he says, to be rendered ‘ Tahoe 
n the War-path,’ or ‘Jehovah Militant.’ For there 
never was a nation that believed more implicitly 
in the. necessity of the presence of God on the 
eld of battle. They may not have distinguished 
~ clearly between a righteous war and an unrighteous ; 
‘but they believed in their own divine destiny. 
‘Their God was therefore a God of power. And 
when the Greek translators came to the phrase 
they preferred the idea of power to the idea of 
“militancy, and translated the ‘Lord of Hosts’ into 
_ ‘the Lord Almighty.’ 
———_— 
__ Who gave us the story of the Woman taken in 
Adultery? It now stands in the Fourth Gospel, 


| That is as pectin as anyth 
can be. For it js found in n only one of 
/ manuscripts (the Cambridge Codex DF 


style is not the style of St. John. 


It is the style of St. Luke. And so distinct 
is St. Luke’s style, so unmistakably his own, t t 
many a student of the Gospel text has held 


St. Luke must have been its author. The I es iS 


is Professor Henry J. Capsury of Haver 
College, in an article in Zhe Harvard Review 


July. 


is not to argue that it is not true. There are f 
who doubt its truth. For if Mee did not 


style may be the ser of St. Luke, sie stor ie 
certainly a oy of Christ. 


‘the Gospel according to St. John? 


tell us. The only conjecture worth considerin 
that it was cut out of St. Luke’s Gospel ‘by son 
early scribe—no doubt because he was afraid 
its moral teltee ace some later sc 


scripts. 


But when we have proved that thé Peric 
Adulterae, as it is called, is written in the ‘style 
St. Luke, we are not out of the wood. ay seri 
and insurmountable dilemma arises. ‘Eith 
re es Po ble was omitted from = 


1 our present. New Testament text. 


fis ‘ | 
sible that a considerable section has 


‘omitted from one of the Gospels, ‘then 

nly many of the most radical theories of in- 

tion and the most unsupported textual con- 

tures are also possible. Even radical scholars 
have often declared for the probable integrity of 
- - Here, however, we should have a 


grins! primitiveness of the earliest available 
in 4 
of the New Testament would be considerably 


On the oes hand, if the narrative is not by 
‘St ake ‘then some one, jee another guy, 


his case style proves to be a most unreliable 
rion, and all critical arguments drawn from 


One conclusion especially, a conclusion that 
as lately seemed to be assured, will have to be 
re ered. For if another man can imitate 


passages,’ as they are . have all the 
istics of the style of the Third Gospel and 
But now the ‘we passages’ 


in the style of the e author of the Th 


a 
There 3 is an article in the Constructive Oaae 
for March which ought> to par to sha He the 


One reason i 
scholars who were hostile to the Church 


article, gives two reasons. 


translations, from sentences of Buddha, Ce 
Mohammed, and other “ great masters,” 1 
have been put on a level with “ aphorism of Je 
Christ.” A minister of the Sate in Holla 


are said to bicutire the same spirit as Whe B DI 
Psalms, and many events in the life of Chri 
said to be recastings of incidents in the 
Buddha.’ 


Professor OppinK does not wonder that 1 


‘have distrusted the new science and remaine 


ignorant of it. Did it not put the Bible on 
Did it not 


sweep away the distinction expressed i 


level with ‘other sacred writings’? 


Confessions between a special and a universa 


revelation? He does not“ wonder that men 


left the comparative study of religion alone 


and clung tenaciously to the old formulas. 
He does not wonder, but he does not excus 
them. : 


aie Now Professor OBBINK is ready to admit that 10 
many of the things hitherto considered most | in order to. ‘become initiate, whereby th 
characteristic of the Bible and Christianity are | feeling is not necessarily concerned.’ 
ic found in other books and other religions. ‘The 

_ forms of law-giving in which the deity acts as Professor OpBINK turns to the Pauline Epist tle 

; legislator and the whole law gets a divine sanction, | ‘The Egyptian religion has the well-known ud a 
e piety of the Psalms with the lamentations for aan seat of Osiris in the “ Hall of Righte 
sin, the priesthood, the ark, the prophets, the | ness.” St. Paul speaks of the judgment seat 0: 
_ religious ceremonies—Babylon is proved to have ‘Christ (2 Co 520), No one can doubt for a 
= possessed them all. The Christian dogmatic terms | moment that the noun “ judgment ” has in either: 
t rowed from the Bible: sin, remission of sins, | case quite a different sense. The atmosphere 
faith, atonement, justification, chosen people, turns the scale. Or take cas an. Hare of the, 
our, mediator, new birth, eternal life, resur- 3 


ethical.’ 


‘The Bible arose from a Semitic people 1 
ancient times, and the scholar oo 1S a — 


tenosphele of the Bible. Many scholars have 
been the dupes of that mistake. Misled by he 


« 


failed to take account of the special religious ch 
In the one case the predominant ‘meaning is | acter of Scripture. For instance, the ancient wo 
physical, in the other it is absorbingly ethical. there v 


et 


2 Professor OBBINK. turns to the New Testament. 
‘The ‘term “new birth” is used in the Gospels | All these gods had their own attributes; in 

as. well as in the mystery religions. Does that | Old Testament many of these attributes are also 
: _imply that this word is used in both religions in | applied to Jahve, the God of Israel, on the 
: the same sense? By no means. In the New | ciples already mentioned. From this many schol 
Testament “new birth” means the whole renova- | inferred that Jahve also was a nature deity, 
_ tion of the inner spiritual man and implies a | conclusion suggested indeed by appearances, 
radical change in inner mood, an ethical-religious | completely in disaccord with the inner "tenor 
_ renewal. In the mystery religions it is a ritual | the Old Testament,’ 


who assents ex animo to the Cheat of Constan- 
: _ tinople (commonly called the Nicene Creed), and 
_ that not merely with submission but with joyful 
: conviction. 


2 gece x man.’ Nor can any be allowed which is not 


‘that the Divine Spirit of God ‘ 
ohets.’ 


spake by the pro- 
The ve oniaennae the Inspiration of Scrip- 


ps: (Soabels, at their face value, it is evident that He 
expected to return very soon. Thus He said to 
the members of the Sanhedrim assembled to 
compass His death, ‘from henceforth shall the Son 
man be seated at the right hand of the power of 
God’ (Lk 22°): ‘and ye shall see the Son of man 
itting at the right hand of power, and coming with 
e clouds of heaven’ (Mk 14°). That these say- 
s belong together‘is clear from the context: 

and so Mt 26%, ‘henceforth ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
ming on the clouds of heaven.’ It is very note- 
yrthy that the Greek phrase dz’ épr used by St. 
Matthew here was rendered ‘hereafter’ by the A.V., 

o that the reader might suppose that it teletod 
to some still far-distant day. It was not unnatural 
ake that adi with the phrase, but it was un- 
justifiable. dz’ dpru, like St. Luke’s dé rod viv 
certainly implies the zear future, not the remote, 
not even the indefinite. Using the word ‘ presently ’ 

- in its English rather than in its Scottish meaning, 
we might paraphrase our Lord’s words thus, ‘ye 
; shall’. presently see the Son of man... coming 
with the clouds of heaven.’ If He was reported 
"accurately (and the mere fact of this unfulfilled 
_ prophecy being reported at all so long afterwards 
G58 on almost certain Proof of its genuineness), it 


Any answer must be ruled out which 
does not aerce with the tremendous fact, ‘and was. 


whereas He has not so returned yet. 


| And they point to the acknowledged fact that such | 


ally on other occasions (Mt 1078 1678; Mk I 
compared with 132% 24 26, etc.). That our. 
did thus expect to retire in glory almos 
mediately—that this ‘eschatological’ or ‘a 
lyptic’ expectation formed an integral part o 
teaching —nay, that it fairly dominated te c 


by a milder word than ppucterla Its 
When first realized, a staggering blow to ne “ia 


there are ways of solving or shelving the diffi il 
It.must be admitted that faith, a ne 


thing whatever, no matter how false or sill 
serve the turn if it only Dave the appearan ck 
being an argument. 
these explanations here. They are hop 
artificial For us, real and serious difficulties 
must be met by explanations which are rea and 
serious too. Of such there would seem to ue 
only two. 


I. The first meets the difficulty squarely eno gh 


lyptic title ‘Son of Man.’ Therefore they misur der 
stood and misreported our Lord, and put into His — 
mouth definite predictions which He never made. 


predictions of return are absent from the Four 
Gospel. But if you destroy the credibility of the 
Synoptic Gospels, if you find them guilty of so gross. - 
a misrepresentation, you confound the defences alg 
of the Christian faith, you practically allow that we 
know little or nothing about our Lord except that _ 
He taught in Galilee, and was ‘crucified under 
Pontius Pilate.’ Unless the Gospels may be taken : 


THE EXPOSITOR 


to remain a Christian, Moreover, the very fact 
Lord remained part and parcel of the gospel testi- 
a mony, and were indeed first published to the world 
Bee les by St. Luke) at a time when the grave difficulty 
ae of them must have been already apparent, is a very 
Ae @ strong critical argument for their genuineness, as 
well as for the honesty of the records in which they 
‘stand. That they do not appear in the Fourth 
Gospel may be quite reasonably explained by the 
obvious fact that the author of that gospel was 
deliberately minded to set forth in his own way a 
‘side of our Lord’s teaching, very necessary for the 
_ Christians of his day, which had been but slightly 
revealed by the Synoptists. 
II. The other explanation which meets the 
-diffieuty fairly and squarely—the only other, we 
may venture to say—is that which has the courage 
o acknowledge that these predictions of an almost 
iy immediate return in glory weve made by our Lord, 
were not fulfilled, and therefore weve mistaken—in 
No devout believer will readily entertain 
Ry Rition which at first sight looks dishonouring to 
_ the Divine Master; we must therefore inquire 
carefully whether that is necessarily the case. It 
is agreed (let us say) that our Lord was and is 
most truly God—consubstantial with the Father as 
touching His Divine nature. 
Lord was and is most truly Man—consubstantial 
_ with us as touching His human nature. He who 
does not clearly acknowledge doth these ‘ consub- 
_ stantials’ is out of harmony with the faith of Nicza 
and Chalcedon. But if any one thinks it is a simple 
thing to understand ow these two‘ consubstantials’ 
can possibly be clasped together in a single 
‘Personality, he is grievously mistaken. It remains 
the deepest, as it is the sublimest, of all mysteries. 
_ Equally impossible is it to say beforehand, on 
grounds either of reason or of faith, ow the 
qualities and ‘attributes proper to these two ‘con- 
_ substantials’ will assert themselves in the action 
__ and passion of a life lived under human conditions, 
such as is described in the Gospels. Let no man 
‘think that the matter ever was, or ever can be, 
_ other than excessively difficult. From the first age 
devout believers have contended over it with 
4 opposite convictions pathetically sincere and even 
passionate, First it was, Is it possible that the 
Redeemer suffered and died? ‘Oh no,’ cried a 
multitude of Docetists, ‘He was God, and God 


& 


a as substantially true, it seems hardly worth while 


‘that these extremely uncomfortable sayings of our 


- of our self-elected champions of orthodoxy to-day), 


It is agreed that our _ 


cannot suffer, it were blasphemy to suppo 
God could die. They were ruled out, and ou! 


suffer and die. We accept it asa matter of cou 
it makes for us a very great part of the ineffab 
charm of the gospel; and we never stop to not ¢ 
that both mere human reason and obvious C 
tian reverence were on the side of the Docetis 
Taking your stand on the truth of the Incarnation, 
how can you say, without guidance, that One who 
was personally God could either suffer or die? 
Would not the Divine nature repel these things? 
Well, we have the guidance—the Gospels keep us 
Sai) straight that we ere grasp. ye 


sinning ?’ ¥ Oh no,’ aa said, ‘far be it from a e 
true believer to think that One who was God could» 
possibly be tempted! is it not written express : 
that God cannot be tempted with evil? 
then, could Jesus be tempted seeing He was God 
Indeed, that might well seem conclusive (a 
would seem conclusive, I venture to say, to many 


if it had not been for the Epistle to the Hebrews, — 
which, after some hesitation, was received into the 
Christian.canon. Again we have guidance: w 
are told distinetly and authoritatively that He was a 
tempted in all points like as we are. So we have — 

to submit our judgment (unwillingly perhaps), and’ > 
acknowledge as"a matter of form that in this also it _ 
was the human quality, not the Divine, which — 
asserted itself in the actual manifestation of the 
God-man. «It does surely throw a vivid and un- 
expected light upon the tremendous, mystery of the 
Incarnation. Here is a condition (openness to 4 
temptation) zmpossible to God, necessary to man. 
Which will prevail in Jesus? The Scripture tells 
us it was the human. In some way which we 
cannot fathom, the Divine impossibility of bei 5c 
tempted yze/ded to the human a es) of —— 
and eyereanns temptation, 


Was our Lord omniscient? or was He ignorant 
certain things? He sadd indeed that He was ( 
13°), but can we allow that He really meant it? 
% 


He Appeased to ‘grow in wisdom '—but must ¥ 


> recently as Canon a 
out ae that if you take your 


omnisc nt, for God cannot ee ignorant of any- 
th whatever. Similarly, before you received 
ipistle to the Hebrews, you would have felt 
uite certain that He could not have been tempted : 
and before St. John wrote his Epistles you would 
bably have felt convinced that He could not 
suffer, really. Some people seem to fancy that the 
ifficulty is disposed of when they say that He 
died, or was tempted, ‘in His human nature.’ Of 
course He was : no one ever imagined that He died 
or was tempted in His Divine nature. But the 
culty is this: He was personally God the Son, 
Logos. It was God the Son who was made 
n—it was God the Son who died on Calvary, 
© was tempted in the wilderness, and elsewhere. 
nd God cannot-die, nor can Hebe tempted. Put 
it how you will, the difficulty remains insoluble, 
‘ins urmountable. Nevertheless, like so many other 
lesser difficulties, solvitur ambulando. The 
rd was made flesh, and walked among us as the 
man- Christ Jesus, and the impossible happened, 
é nd the inconceivable manifested itself quite simply 
nd naturally. But it is only solved ambulando, 
by letting go of @ prior theories, and the 
sisting (from one particular point of view) on 


d actually happen, when God was made man. 


| in the New Testament at large. Contrary to 
all preconceived opinion of what was possible, He 
was tempted, He dd suffer cruelly, He died. 

ntrary to much opinion which still prevails, He 
was ignorant of some things, probably of many: 
‘sought information, He learnt by experience. 
at is the impression naturally made upon our 
minds by the narratives of the Synoptists. This 
apression may, it is true, be destroyed by a priori 
ning from the point of view of our Lord’s 
Divinity. But then we have seen clearly that on 
s cha theme a priori speculation is worthless ; and 
that it would have led us for certain to 
positions distinctly false and heretical. No one 
possibly reason out the consequences of the 
: carnation, wherein our God becomes also our 
. brother. Whether, in any particular department 
he. ensuing: manifestation, what we look upon 


any difficulty, or any hint of ‘condescensio1 


nat must be the case, and watching instead what | 


at did actually happen is told us in the Gospels, 


the necessarily Dine cannot ne be. os n x 
by ‘ais or argument. 


All we can do is tor & me | 4 
and see’ in the inspired record how this Life 
God incarnate was in fact manifested. — 
record be consulted simply, erusttelie 


prejudice, it will appear that as our Lord co 


suffer and could be tempted, so He could 
ignorant of some things, and could use (with 


unscientific and historically. inaccurate lan 
ordinary men about other things. If we allow. 
selves to be guided by the inspired recor 
shall conclude that in all those matters whic 
not of primary religious importance, which a 
by the Almighty to investigation and r 
our Lord was just a child of His age. a 
and race. Had He been omniscient—and 


affirm concerning our rae is it possible tk 
made mistakes — that He made the lees 


is that according to the true Latin adage Human- 
um est errare—the liability to error is a part 
human nature. 


mount to °peccare — and then it could 
possibly be true of our Lord who was sin 
The Scripture tells us that (if we need to be to 
as to actual sin—the fact of His Virgin-birt 
guarantees it as to any hereditary taint of sinf 
ness. But ‘errare’ may be absolutely innocent— 
may refer only to that liability to intellectual erro 
which seems inseparable from any humanity we — 
know about. If He, being God, nevertheless 
suffered, like other men; was tempted, like, othe 
men; grew in wisdom and learnt by experience, 
like ether men: need we repudiate off-hand the — 
suggestion that He made mistakes, like other men? — 
May it not be just another of those results of the — 
stupendous mystery of the Incarnation of God 
which we could not have foreseen, could not have 
dogmatized about, beforehand—but which we may 


i ‘recognize in the sacred records, and acknowledge 
humbly, and with awe assent unto? It is indeed 
_ true that we could not believe it if it implied any 
failure of that great mission on which He came, 
ae to reveal the Father unto us. Any 


F aishonout or obscure the Father, or make more 
_hard the narrow way, must be ruled out at once. 
__ For our Lord was (as man) absolutely obedient to 
the Father, and was filled with the Holy Spirit of 
_ God, so that He could not have been suffered to 
fall into any error which was ‘contrary’ to us men 
and to our salvation. But in things which, 
. religiously speaking, did not matter, He might be 
; ete to speak—to His human self. 
Another consideration is, that our Lord in 
certain regions of His ministry was certainly i ina 
ay Ee ecusi way a ‘minister of the circumcision,’ as 
ele Paul says. He stood in a peculiar relationship 
towards the former covenant, and as far as this 
relationship was concerned He was ‘as one of the 
ay prophets,’ He was indeed ‘He prophet’ foretold of 
Estes Now the Holy Ghost Himself, the very, 
infallible, Spirit of truth, spake by the prophets. 
They were God-inspired men, and spake as the 
_ Spirit moved them; and yet they all made the 
same mistake concerning the coming of Christ 
_. which He might be thought to have made con- 
cerning His own second coming. They all ante- 
dated it, they all saw it (and therefore spoke of it) 
- as much nearer to them in time than it really was 
—saw it in fact, generally speaking, as though it 
stood in close connexion of time and place with 
something then at hand. So, e.g., the prophet 
*s Micah, in that glorious prophecy “of his fifth 
ae chapter, says of Him who was to be born in 
Bethlehem, ‘this man shall be our peace, when the 
Assyrian shall come into our land.’ It is easy for 
us to interpret ‘the Assyrian’ of some spiritual foe, 
_ but of course Micah did not mean it so. He 
_ meant the actual Assyrian, who was ¢Ze enemy par 
excellence in his day, as the German is now. Like 
all the prophets he foresaw the Great Deliverer, 
the ever-victorious Son of David, going forth con- 
quering and to conquer, against a background of 
those hopes and fears which were even then 
_ present to his mind. Now if this was the way of 
_ the Spirit of God, the Spirit of truth, in the case of 
all those prophets by whom 'He spake, may it not 
also have been the way of the Spirit in the case of 
the Son of Man? May not He too have been 


} } 
“subject as man to that daw of prophetic fore- 


‘with them ; but rather, with a willing and obedient 


‘the human, so far as is compatible with the guid- 


shortening which affected them all in their vision 
of future things? The true faith is that He fore- 
saw these things, and spake of them beforehand, 
not as God, but as the perfect man, wholly guided 
and governed by the Holy Spirit. However 
absolutely true it is that He was co- equal with the | 
Father as touching His Godhead, it is certain that 
that tremendous fact did zo¢ interfere with the free 
self-development and _ self- manifestation of His 
perfect manhood. The question ‘how cam these 
things be?’ does not trouble us, because we know 
that it lies beyond the comprehension of human > 
thought. We only know it was so; and knowing — ig 
this, we are not startled to find that, as a matter of — 
fact, the Holy Ghost spake by Him concerning — 
things future in much the same way as ue bags 
spoken by the prophets. . one ‘ 

Once more, maybe, we are taught that ce way 
to learn is not to’ make theories beforehand and 
then try to force the facts observed into conformity 


mind, to dtiseave and register the facts, and to af 
suffer them to‘guide us to the right conclusions. 
The queen of sciences, Theology, does not differ 
in this fundamental respect from any other science, 
so far as the manifestation of the Son of God in time 
and place is concerned. And that manifestation, as_ 
we know, is the key and clue to all the rest. ‘Such 
as the Son is,’ in all that human life and ministry — 
and passion of His, ‘such is the Father, and such 
is the Holy Ghost.’ ‘If ye had known me, be 
should have known my Father also.’ 

To return. Humanum est errare. That will He Mg 
true even in heaven. Error—liabilityto mistake— 
will always adhere to the limited, the conditioned, 


ance and governance of the Holy Spirit. If He 
permits it, it can be neither sinful nor harmful. 
It becomes a part of His economy in the interests i 
of truth and of mankind. So it was in the case of 
the prophets. So it would seem to have been in 
the case of the Son of Man. We should not have _ 
expected it to be so—but there are many things 
found in Him very different from our expectations. 
Should it appear certain to any of us that our Lord — 
did use language about His return in glory, lan- 
guage which was not actually fulfilled, laneineael 
which gave rise to expectations which proved to wine 


at the e Tocaration, in n the 


in battle array against the observed facts 
e. We are not going to lose our faith 


— An Be 


TBe Aivtewion 


I. Waar has become of the Application? ‘That 
mon just lacked one thing,’ said.a man recently, 
as he left church with his wife; ‘if it had had an 
application it would have been perfect.’ ‘What is 


an application ?’ she asked. ‘I never heard an 
So that is one generation 


application in my life.’ 
hat has not known the ae ors But there 


‘must be more than one.. For Dr. Dale, in his 
fale | oe for 1877, anne spoke of ‘what 


‘sermons? 3; and Canon Hay Aitken speaks of ‘the 
plication that used to close the discourses of the 
e ngelical fathers.’ ere 
_ What is the reason of its disuse? Canon Hay 
tken thinks it had become ‘somewhat stiff and 
formal,’ and coming punctually at the end of each 
di course it was disregarded, ‘much as a fable is 
a sually expected to end with a moral which children 
always careful not to read.’ And so there 
came a reaction, which has lasted even until now. 
a: Perhaps it was a mistake to leave the application 
‘the sermon always to theend. We must recover 
> application, but we need not make it the formal 
close of the sermon every time. If the bearings 
of the subject on life and duty have been kept 
steadily in view all along, this is not necessary. If 
- they have not, it is apt to be formal. People are 
little moved by admonitions that are railed off in 
place by themselves, or that only come in by 
_ rule at the end as a concession to_ pulpit traditions. 
‘he mere suspicion that anything of that sort is 
said pro forma, or in cool blood, is fatal to its 
moral effect. Besides, it looks as if, until the 
’ ‘application’ is reached, both preacher and hearers 
_ might safely forget that the gospel has to do with 
the actual needs of living men. One must never 
iffer an audience to take the sermon for an 


ane are not going to set our Me enukeded wonderful than we had thought. 


‘i. 


children to-night ?’?— 
‘on the dark mountains of sin, but God wants you to. 


because the aiyateey of the Incataation tums 
in some notable particulars to be even mc 
Once more ‘the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men: the weak- — 
ness of God i is stronger than men.’ 


Study. 


of its length, anby redeemed for pulpit use 
sting in its tail. . 


: . eee Nara 
4] Sometimes we may preach a sermon which is ‘ 2 
‘tion’ from the first sentence to the last, as an fate 


enthusiastically described as ‘all periciaaes 
sermons were not unfrequently of this kind. 
that he ‘ perorated’ all through, but that the whole. 
was ‘ application.” I heard him very often during his 
to England when I was a student, and it seemed to 
the iron chain of the elaborate theological argum 
sometimes constituted the substance of his discourse- 
argument on Free Will, or on the Evil of Sin, or on 
Moral Necessity which obliged God to punish S a 
fastened to an electric battery. Every link of the cl 
you touched it gave you a moral shock. But eveni 
Finney’s sermons the supreme impression usual came 2 

end ; the effect was cumulative. ae 


‘] The published addresses of D. L. Moody are so so ast 
personal appeal from beginning to end that we ca 
say there is more of it in one part of the discourse than. 
another. ‘Am I in communion with my Creator or out o 
communion ?’—‘Do not think I am preaching to 
neighbours, but remember I am trying to speak to yi 
every one of you, as if you were alone’—‘ And can you 
a reason for the hope that is in you?’—‘ Father, you ha 3 
been a professed Christian for forty years; where ar your 
‘Oo prodigal, you may be wandering 


home ’—‘ Oh, may God bring you to ate decision 


introduction to conclusion. 
scripture expositions (always see though not al W 
correct), lifelike description, numerous pertinent ‘illustrati mS, 
and continuous application are the materials of these reviva eg 
talks that have been so greatly blessed in turning men to 
God.? 


most Rete and perhaps the most effective place ee. 
for the appeal of the sermon. For the end is 
more than the beginning. An English preacher 
of the last generation used to say that he cared 
very little what he said the first half-hour, but that pas 


1R. W. Dale, Wine Lectures on Preaching, 146. 
2J. A. Kem, Zhe Ministry to the Cheeecanin 345. 


‘ 


e 


- fifteen minutes. Dr. Dale says: ‘I remember 
p Oeating many years ago an address delivered to 
wh ‘students by Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, in which 
» _ he gave a very striking account of the sermons of 
__- Jonathan Edwards. 
elaborate doctrinal part of Jonathan Edwards’s 
sermons the great preacher was only getting his 
- guns into position; but that in his “applications” 
he opened fire on the enemy. There are too 
many of us, I am afraid, who take so much time 
_ in getting our guns “into position” that we have 
_ to finish without firing a shot. We say that we 
3 leave the truth to do its own work. We trust to 
the aaa and consciences of our hearers to 
“apply” Depend upon it, gentlemen, this is a 
ee me a mistake.’ ! 

’ We may have the appeal throughout the sermon 
and then brought to a climax at the end. This 
may be regarded as the perfect application. Scrip- 
ture truth is so full of applicatory forces, of that 

“strange movingness which is to be found nowhere 
else,’ that, in the hands of an earnest preacher, it 
- does not readily lend itself to a merely intellectual 
‘discussion, with the practical assigned its own 
place and restricted thereto. The spirit of appli- 
- ¢ation will pervade the entire discourse, and make 
itself felt again and again. But this same spirit of 
earnestness that prompts continuous application 
may. prompt the compact application of the whole 
truth at the close of the discussion. And when 
, both these can be employed effectually, the appli- 
ey catory force of the sermon reaches its highest 
development. 

____ III. Would it not be better, however, that people 

‘should make their own application of the truth? 
Undoubtedly; and, likewise, it would be better 
that they should not need to be preached to at all. 
But neither of these two preferable things is a fact. 
- Men, being such as they are, need preaching ; and, 
for the same reason, applicatory preaching. The 
_ time will come/when no man will have to say to 
_\his neighbour, Know thou the Lord; for all shall 
know Him, and His law shall be in every heart. 
- But that millennial day is not now. 

_ Dr. Storrs tells of a fellow-student of his in the 
“seminary who said: ‘I like to discuss subjects, 
but I never know what to do with them after they 
are discussed. I can only leave them and go 
along.’ This may be good theological lecturing, 

1R, W. Dale, Vine Lectures on Preaching, 146. 


i he cared a very siete deal what he eal the last 


Mr. Beecher said that in the ~ 


practise it. But the fearful moral inertia auld the | 
evil passions of the heart are constantly impellir 
men, even in the clearest light of truth, to ¢ 
wrong. 


Oft have I lain awake at night and thought 
Whence came the evils of this mortal life ; 
And my creed is that not through lack of wit — 
Men go astray, for most of them have sense 
Sufficient, but that we must look elsewhere. 
Discourse of reason tells us what is Hight 
But we fall short in action, 


Not only when we see the good, but even when 
we would do it, evil is present with us.. That is” 
human experience and New Testament doctrine. 
The preacher, though his teachings were absolutely 
perfect, must be more than a teacher. He can be 
satisfied with nothing short of persuasion. Some- 
times he calls upon men to respond openly and 
immediately, at the close of the sermon, to his 
appeals—to commit themselves to the Christian 
life then and there. And always this urgency to 
immediate action is the true spirit of preaching. 


| A clergyman once told a friend of mine that he had 
laboured for eleven years in one parish without knowing o yf 
a single conversion. My friend and I knew very well that 
the man who made this confession was one of the ablest — 
and most acceptable of teachers, honoured and loved by his 
people and all who knew him. But, as my friend explained 
it, ‘the fact of the matter is, he provided a splendid meal, 
but he did not show the people how to eat it.’ In othe1 ig ‘ 
‘words, he was a teacher, but he did not apply his teaching 
and lead to immediate acceptance and obedience.? om 


4] Sometimes, when I realize what trifling infirmities we 
allow to interrupt our appointed work for the Master, I 
reflect on such men as Knox with wholesome shame. With — - 
what ardour and zeal he wore himself out in the arduous 
campaign! Listen to this, of a certain James Melville, who 
had the eye and ear of a born reporter : ‘Of all thé benefits 
I had that year [1571] was the coming of that most notabl 
prophet and apostle of our nation, Mister John Knox, to 
Andrews, I heard him teach there the prophecies of Dan 
that summer and winter following. I had my pen and little 
book and took away sic things as I could comprehend. In 
the opening of his text he was moderate the space of half an 
hour ; but when he entered to application he made me so. to. 
grue and tremble that I could not hold the pen to write 
Mr. Melville goes on to tell us that at the time Knox was s 
ill and weak that he had to be assisted: to the church and a 
actually lifted ‘into the pulpit, ‘where he behoved to lean at 
his first entrie . . . but ere he was done with his sermon he 3 


2,W. H. G. Thomas, Zhe Work of the Ministry, 


Let us return to the 
application, but not to that. Rather the answer is 
that the appeal is to be addressed to every person 
pi ssent and to every part of their personality, but 
Pe ecially to their emotions. ‘Owen preached 
‘nestly to the understanding, reasoning from his 
critical and devout knowledge of Scripture; Baxter 
preached forcibly to the conscience, reasoning 
from the fitness of things ; while Goodwin appealed 
to the spiritual affections, reasoning from his own 
eligious experience and interpreting Scripture by 
the insight of a renewed heart.’ 
a: - Now the understanding, the conscience, and the 
feeling all abide with us still, but for the preacher’s 
ypeal the greatest of these is the feeling. ‘Of all 
ife the very heart, the central fire, is feeling. On 
ne hand ‘of it stands truth: with that the speaker 
; it is his instrument, for awakening feeling. 
¢ “he other hand of it: stands action: to that the 
hearer is to be led. Between the two, linking 
them together, there must be high, spiritual, noble 
emotion. Truth published in love breeds it and 
feeds it. Once generated, it sets the will in 
motion ; impels it to righteous effort and generous 
deeds. No mistake is greater than when a young 
‘preacher sets out with a dread for emotional 
eaching, or with a contempt for it.’? 
-V. There are certain elements which belong to 
he effective appeal. 


‘the hearers without formally separating them into 
aints and sinners. And it should be appropriate 
to the sermon. If the sermon is a unity, if it has 
had one leading idea running through it, then the 
pplication should be in harmony with or else in 
contrast to that’ idea. Dr. Shedd says always in 


fea C. Silvester Horne, Te Romance of Preaching, 174. 
@. ae J. Parker, Ad Clerum, 70. 


harmony. 


future of Romanism, Mr. Mallock endeavoured to 


fascination of the Church of Rome for many minds 


1. Appropriateness.—It should be appropriate to 


ar the law has ae ipeeaehed: then 
let the conclusion, be legal, damnatory, terrible. 
If the Gospel has been preached, let the conclusion. 
be winning, encouraging, and hopeful.’ Dr. Hoyt 
corrects him. ‘ While the appeal should be single 
in its effect, the effect is sometimes heightened by 
contrast. The truth of Lk 132324 would not be 
served by an appeal in the same thought and ton 
as the body of the sermon. “The door is narrow ; of 
the duty is imperative, strive ye; the risk is real, 
many shall fail.” The noblest appeal is not in the 
same key, but in a sudden change of. thought. 
“The city of God stands four square, three | gate 
on aside. There is room for all.”’ 

2. Authority.—In an essay on the intellectu: 


show that ‘if the Christian religion holds its own 
at all in the face of secular knowledge, it Is t 
Christian religion as embodied in the Church | 
Rome, and not in any form of ‘Protestantism, 
that will survive in the intellectual contest.’ The 


has been its claim of authority. To the false 
authority of the Church thus claimed we must 
oppose the truer and nobler authority of the S 
of Life in the ‘ Word,’ if our mission | is to be 
rightly accomplished. 


{| Lean hard on authority. Keep yourself in the back- 
ground, as far as possible, and let God speak through you. 
Paul’s attitude is the one that wins a reverent hearing : ‘I 
then, as: an ambassador of Jesus.Christ.’ It is not what the 
man in the pulpit is or thinks himself to be, but what he 
stands for, that counts. Wherefore, keep your credentials — ud 
in sight, and make yourselves impressive not by your ‘cloth,? 
nor by any ‘holy whine’ or other ministerial airs or affecta- 
tions, but by the faithful presentation of your uae heal 


3. Sympathy.—Authority may be claimed: but 
the claim will not be conceded unless we can also 
convince men of our sympathy and earnest desire 
to help them. The men-who felt the authority of — 
Christ admired the ‘graciousness of His words. 
And our task is not accomplished when by our 
fervent appeals we have roused the aspirations of 
men, when we have revealed their need and help- 
lessness—not even when we have led ‘them to the 
Fountain of all grace and inspiration, and pointed _ 
them to Him who can beget in them the new life ; 
we must endeavour to lead them on to perfection, | 
and to show them the glorious privileges and the 


3D. J. Burrell, Zhe Sermon: Its Construction and 


Delivery, 193. 


is 


; rich inheritance of the sons of God. We alrscivess 
must know something of the Psalmist’s experience, 
‘Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and’ 
uA Causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell 
o in thy courts ;.we shall be satisfied with the good- 
ness of thy house, the holy place of thy temple.’ 
Unless we can offer certain and unfailing help and 
comfort, unless we can point to a source whence 


: a Let him not pdatt the lightnings, or roll the thunders, 
xcept with the utmost solemnity, the utmost fear of God, 


est he be actuated by human pce or human impatience. 
ais Were you able to preach the doctrine ‘enderly?’ said 
M Cheyne to a friend who had spoken to him of a sermon 
h he had delivered upon endless punishment.+ 


4. Insistence.—The addresses reported in the 
N ew ‘Testament are poens ee, personal. There 
s'an insistent ‘ye-ye’ running through them all. 
_ Never does the speaker miss his mark. He always 
“gets there.’ We are not, indeed, bound by Bs 
mere style of New Testament preachers; but w 
- shall be more than foolish if we miss their ne 
alvation is an act which takes effect in the will of 
‘men. The Saviour is a Person, unknown and 
_uninfluential, unless He receive personal homage in 
an act of trust. 


4 The application in the homilies of Chrysostom illustrates 
$ spirit of insistent and irrepressible appeal. This great 
-preacher—surpassed by none since his day—applies the 
rd as he expounds it all through the discourse. But not 
only so. His impassioned earnestness increases as he goes 
on; so that his last exposition is almost always followed by 
‘an application both more extensive and more intensive than 
any that have gone before. It would seem as if his soul has 
now become so inflamed with holy zeal to send the truth 
home to men’s hearts that he can give no more exegesis, but 
_ must spend the whole remaining time in exhortation. It 
may be some sin that he is exposing—theatre-going, drunken- 
ness, covetousness, an unforgiving spirit ; or some Christian 
’ grace that he is commending—kindness to the poor, Chris- 
_ tian communion in the house of God, family religion ; what- 
ever it may be,-he is determined that this last, truth at least 
_ shall make its due impression on the hearts and consciences 
of the people.” 


5. Persuasiveness.—This is the end of all preach- 
ing; it is the immediate object of every application. 
To what motives can appeal be made that men 
may be persuaded ? 
TW. G. T. Shedd, Homzletics and Pastoral Theology, 


181, 
2). A. Kern, The Ministry to the Congregation, 346. 


sake ?’—2 Sam, 9}. { 


(1) Pemape to Fars We hesitate to Seka to 
fear, forgetting how often our Lord does so, and | 
forgetting how many of the greatest. and best. on 
the roll of Christian saints were first driven to i 
Christ by fear. Henry Ward Beecher said that — 
preaching that is wanting in shadow will want 
in power. If we would persuade men, we must ~ 
be able to appeal to them by the tragedy as — 
well as by the glory of human life, by the depth 
and the height of its responsibility and of its — 
hope. . Gap 
(2) Certainly to Zove. For the mightiest of all 
motives is Jove. In the relations of the present 
life, love is the greatest antagonist of selfishness. — 
They. who ‘have none to love,’ by any natural 
ties, must always interest their hearts in the nec 
and the afflicted, or they will grow more and more> 
narrow and selfish. Accordingly, we may con-— 
stantly appeal to men’s love of their fellow-men, as _ 
a motive for doing right. Parents may be urged | 
to seek personal piety, and higher degrees of it, | 
for the sake of their growing children; and so- 

with the husband or wife, the brother or sister or 
friend. Now to this motive the gospel appeals in 
a very peculiar manner. We ought to love God | 
supremely, and such supreme love would be our ~ 
chief motive to do right and to do good. But sin 
has alienated us from God, so that we do not love of 
Him. And Christ presents Himself, the God-man, : 
the Redeemer, to win our love to Him and thus to — Sh, 
God. ‘Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake, 
are words which reveal the new and mighty gospel _ 
motive—love to Christ. 


WMephibosGetB. 
A StTuDY IN REMEMBRANCE. 


‘And David said, Is there yet any that is left of the — 
house of Saul, that I may shew him kindness for Jonathan’s i 


To come upon this beautiful story of faithful- 
ness to the memory of a dead friend amid the 
noise of battle is like coming upon an oasis in a~ 
wilderness. David, however busy and perplexed 
he might be, could never forget Jonathan. The — 
cares of his official life and the attractions of an — 
exalted position had not yet done him spiritual 
damage. The man was not lost in the king: it 
was as yet the golden era of David’s life, and the 
story of Mephibosheth is reminiscent of it, © 


oy 


‘son of Ammiel, in Lo-debar. Then king David 
sent, and fet him out of the house of Machir, — i) 
the son of Ammiel, from ‘Lo-debar,’ . 


When Israel was defeated by the Philistines 
Mount Gilboa, and Saul and Jonathan were slai 
he _was but an infant; and his nurse, terror 


He tells us Mephibosheth’s 
he ston from the outside and on the surface, and so’ 


- David had long passed away; and already their 
"motives and their mainsprings may well have be- 
come a sacred riddle in Israel. Given the story 
of Mephibosheth, and the story of Ziba, first at 
he flight of David and then at his victorious 
eturn, and then—was Mephibosheth a heartless, 
ee selfish, contemptible time-server, while Ziba, his 
servant, was a prince beside him? Or, was Ziba 
a lying scoundrel, and Mephibosheth a poor, inno- 
F cent, ill- used lameter saint ?’! y 


and David could have had little opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a fact shrouded from 
view in a quarter so remote, and in the dominions 
| of his rival. Besides, if David had ever heard | 
his angen it had been by his rightful name 


en 1 There is a great deal of _unmapped country within us 


2. On what was septs: one of many nila 
occasions David wondered if possibly there might be 


il living. Jonathan’s name had been written on 
ee when a was impressionable, and he 


who had taken charge of him should desire h 


= ose so faithful to its old love needed no 
existence to be forgotten. 


prompting either from men or from circumstances. 
_ Hence the inquiry after ‘any that is left of the 
; _ house of Saul’ was occasioned by nothing external, 
but came welling up from the depth of the king’s 
own soul. 

Now ‘there was of the house of Saul a servant 
whose name was Ziba. And when they had called 
_ him unto David, the king said unto him, Art thou 
_Ziba? And he said, Thy servant is he. And the 
f king said, Is there not yet any of the house of Saul, 
- that I may shew the kindness of God unto him? 
And Ziba said unto the king, Jonathan hath yet a 
i G808 which is lame on his feet. And the king said 
ee ‘unto him, Where is he? And Ziba said unto the 
ng, Behold, he is in the house of Machir, the 


MA. Whyte, 825/e Characters: Ahithophel to Nehemiah, 


could never have made of Mephiboshatts a Vouge 
Pretender. He would live on, in the house of th vt 
rich sheikh, unknown and unhonoured, but happy 
with little Micha—when suddenly the uneventful - 
days are broken by the galloping of the couriers 
from the king. Can we not picture the dread that 
would fall on Mephibosheth when he heard that he 
was summoned tothe court? It is said that the 
most powerful governor in Afghanistan used to — 
tremble when he received an unexpected letter 
from the late Ameer. But the message of David. 
was rich in loving-kindness—it was the beginning 
of the kindness of God. The king, in a tone which 
no written words can indicate, said, ‘Mephi- 
| bosheth!’ We all know what volumes of meaning 
may be conveyed by addressing an individual by 
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his name in a certain tone. And, lest this should 
“not suffice, there came the words, ‘Fear not!’ As 
a brother and friend, on the same level, he speaks 
_ to the heart of the weak and troubled one. 


55 Bs } ; 4] Ma Eme, who heard of a certain slave-transaction but 
a paid no attention to it, had a respectable slave-woman at 
id one of her farms whom she ordered to come and live in her 
own yard. The woman obeyed somewhat unwillingly, and 
in the village began to grumble to others about her enforced 
removal, The new slave-girl was cooking her master’s food 
_ when she heard the voice. As she listened memories were 
stirred within her and she ran out and gazed at the woman, 
then went nearer and stared closely into her face. The 

woman demanded what she was looking at. The’ girl 
iM “screamed and caught her round the neck and uttered a 
3 word i in a strange language. It was the name of the woman, 
; who, in turn, stared at the girl. When the latter called out 

her own name the two embraced and held each other in a 
grip. of iron. The daughter had found a mother who had 
been stolen many years before. Both went into the yard 
and sat on the ground discussing their experiences and 
eceiving the warm congratulations of the other women in 


Preis full of common sense:and grasp of the case. 


it was in David's uh It had probably been 
i . ‘forfeited to the crown,’ as we in England say, or 
‘ Bt perhaps had been ‘squatted on’ by people who 
ss had no right to ‘it. David, at any rate, will see 
that it reverts to its owner. 

But what could a lame man do with land? It 
“was assigned for cultivation to Ziba, who, with his 
_ sons and servants, was to devote himself to it, and 
was to retain one-half of the produce in recom- 
_ pense for his expense and labour, paying the other 
# moiety as rent to the owner of the land. The 
numerous landowners in Israel so generally culti- 

-yated their own grounds that there is scarcely 
another instance which enables us to see on what 
terms farming was conducted. It was probably 
on some plan like this, which is indeed a very 
common one in the East. It is found to be in 
most soils a very equitable arrangement, especially 
when, as is usually the case, the landowner supplies 
the seed. 

Mephibosheth was thus enabled to keep up a 
becoming establishment for his family in Jerusalem, 
while habitually taking his principal meals at the 

1 Mary Slessor of Calabar, 133. 


The restoration of Saul’s landed estate implies that. 


men do not, when at home, sit dowh' ‘at fe 
with their wives and children in the East, t sv 
constant dining at court was a distinction un-- 
accompanied by any of the domestic drawbacks 
it would bring to us. , 
4] It has been suggested that David's disposition of affair 
was prompted partly by affection for Jonathan and partly 
by policy. ‘It was prudent,’ says Dr. Maclaren, ‘to keep eR 
Mephibosheth at hand. The best way to weaken a pre- 
tender’s claims was to make a pensioner of him, and the 
best’ way to hinder his doing mischief was to keep him in 
sight.’ hy 


\" 


LE. 


ZIBA’S Soy. 


ie the subsequent history of Mephibosheth ane 
Ziba we are brought face to face with the ‘ enigma.” 
The general impression formed is that the former 
was slandered by the latter. There was treachery — 
somewhere, and it is for us to consider whether 
or not Ziba. was the treacherous person, _ and 
eee one the innocent and injured party. 
. David had the hard experience of being com- 
pelled to wander forth in his old age from hi 
beloved city, his pleasant home, and the place of 
the Lord’s tabernacle, and of finding himself for- — 
saken by his own subjects who owed so much to: 
him and by the friends in whom he had trusted ; - 4 
and all this at the instance and by the contrivance — 
of the son whom he loved so well. No wonder 
that he departed as a mourner. ‘David went up ~ 
by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as ‘he 
went up, and had ‘his head covered, and he went. 
barefoot: and all the people that was with him 
covered every man his aes and they went Up, 
weeping as they went up.’ 
When he was a little past the summit of Mount 
Olivet, and had just sent back Hushai, Ziba came 
after him. He brought gifts—‘a couple of asses. 
saddled, and upon them two hundred loaves of 
bread, and an hundred clusters of raisins, and an 
hundred of summer fruits, and a bottle of wine.’ 
Where is thy master’s son? David asked. “Ziba’ S © 
account of him was that when he heard of the 
insurrection he remained at Jerusalem, in ‘the 4 
expectation that on. that very day the kingdom “a 3 
his father would be restored to him. 
2. On Ziba’s behalf it is pleaded that he demon- 
strated attachment to David at the time when self 
love would have kept him silent. It took Xe) ae ¥ 


as 
it 


, that the jailer dia, not come with the 
id’s court to share his fortunes, and 
dream that he might fish to advantage in 
| waters is extremely likely to have occurred 

Nor does it appear clear that, if Ziba’s 
ve was to get hold of the estate, his adherence 
avid would have seemed, at HAL moment, ips 


rice is a ‘aot student of. human nature and 
of the- usages of the world. Its success often 
ends on quickness of discernment, and a 
practical application of the knowledge of men and 
ngs: i: one Bemone: of a base, greedy heart. 


uch knowledge of human nature, but he differs 
n the avaricious man in that he scorns all this 


ion on ue generous spmipdietic nature by a 
ifestation of loyal interest and kindly con- 
ion aot his comfort ; 


Deeds the opportunity of so iene nine 
rs. as to secure the confiscation of oe 


wh ae captain observed etek igeted like a small craft 
Ww ith her sails up. Suspecting no harm, he continued his 
, until from the innocent-looking sailing-boat a shell 


red which struck his ship. Beneath those spread sails 


shipping. Too late was the real nature of this crafty 
of humanity discovered. After eight shells had been 

“ei into the hull of the Dzxzana, a torpedo from the 
sul ine sank her. Z 
: There are men in ordinary life like that submarine. To 
outward appearance they gre harmless, seeming to be 


A 


and he os also that - 


| perhaps, his real nature is discovered. His only pea is 


T 


occupied like other folk i in the usual business and routine of 
a useful life. 


that Ziba was, while Mephibosheth was not ; and, 


' of their nobles, priests, merchants, and men of luxurious life. 


~ ally the sin of Judas.? ease. 


They are pleasant i in manner, hearty of speech, 
sometimes even pretending to be religious, But beneath the 
outward veneer of a smooth tongue anda frank bearing there 
beats a heart full of wicked thoughts. - The real, man in his 

private life is known only to a few, like-minded with himself. _ 
Wee be to those who are deceived by him! When too late, 


to prey on innocence and to destroy virtue.} 


3. That Ziba was calumniating i 
sufficiently obvious. How could Mephibosheth, — 
an insignificant cripple, who had never claimed. the - 
crown, or taken any part in politics, expect to be 
made king, even in the confusion of parties. which | 
might ensue upon Absalom’s rebellion? Ziba’s 
story was: an audacious one, invented in the hope 
of getting a grant of the estate which he was 
cultivating for Mephibosheth’s benefit, and, ; 
spite of its improbability, it passed muster in. the gre 
haste and confusion of the moment. Mose 

We can only say, in vindication of Daw that 
his confidence, even’ in those who had been most 
indebted to him, had received so rude a shock in- 
the conduct of Absalom that he was ready to 
suspect every man of deserting him, except those — 
who gave palpable evidence that they were on his” 
side. In this number it seemed at the moment 


trusting to his first im pression, and ce with | 
the promptitude necessary in war, he made the” 
transfer. | j 


“| Was any woman, do you suppose, ever the better for — 
possessing diamonds? but how many have been’ made base, — 
frivolous, and miserable by desiring them? Was ever man 
the better for having coffers full of gold? But who shall 
measure the guilt that is incurred to fill them? Look into 
the history of any civilized nation ; analyse, with reference 
‘to this one cause of crime and misery, the lives and thoughts 


Every other temptation is at last concentrated into this; ~ — 
pride, and lust, and envy, and anger, all give up their 
strength to avarice. The sin of the whole world is essenti- 


ITI. 
In VINDICATION OF MEPHIBOSHETH. 


1. David was a man of manyccrises. The day 
of victory had come once more to him, and his ~ 
return to Jerusalem is described minutely and 
graphically. In the course of his journey from 
Mahanaim several interesting episodes occurred. 


1J. W. W. Moeran, J//ustrationsfrom the Great War, 46. 
2 Ruskin, The Ethics of the Dust, § 10. 


ae 


included Ziba, Mephibosheth’s servant. Shimei’s 
purpose was to beg to be pardoned the insult he 
had offered the king when he left Jerusalem. 
- Then came the meeting with Mephibosheth, which 
_ probably took place at Jerusalem. 
_ There is no trace of Mephibosheth’s having by 
_ treasonous means done wrong to David, though it 
‘is possible that, in real Oriental manner, he, like 
-.the sons of Zadok, may have assumed an outward 
_ prudential appearance of fidelity to the cause of 
Absalom. He was a helpless man, deceived and 
SS oppressed, and placed, by reason of his physical. 


extricate himself from trouble. His only chance 
-. was to wait and cherish hope that the generous 
king, who had so bountifully befriended him for 
__ his father’s sake, would return to power. On being 
asked why he had not gone with the king into 
exile, Mephibosheth explained that it was owing 
_ to the deception of Ziba. * 


_ I But what, then, is meant in 2 S 19” by his ‘going 
down’ to meet the king? If, too, he had been at Jerusalem 
‘all the while, how could he come there? Some, therefore, 
ac translate; ‘Then Jerusalem came to meet the king’—a 
possible, but not a natural, rendering, nor one that agrees 
ort verse ®°. Others consider that he had withdrawn to his 
house in the highlands: of Benjamin at Gibeah of Saul; but 
David had given ‘these lands to Ziba, and~the crippled 
~ Mephibosheth would have met with rough treatment had he 
- endeavoured to contest the ownership. The Arabic Version 
reads, ‘when he came from Jerusalem’; but it is not con- 
coe by any trustworthy authorities. The view of Kimchi 
is probably right, that Mephibosheth did go down to the 
Jordan fords to meet David, and certainly his duty required 
of him no less. He had been slandered and ill-used, but the 
j king believed him to be guilty, and regarded him with dis- 
pleasure. To have remained, therefore, at home when all 
_ Judah and half Israel had gone to welcome David back, 
* would have been culpable remissness. 
- lame, yet the ride was not so long as to be very fatiguing. 
But he did not rush through the river, as Shimei and his 
- thousand men had done; and when David had crossed, 
there was too much going on for him to get an audience. 
_ He followed; therefore, in David's suite ; ; but in Jerusalem 

the meeting actually took place. Thus the verses briefly 
record different facts: v.74 that Mephibosheth went with 
the vast crowd to welcome the king back; v.% that: in 
due: time, in Jerusalem, the explanation was given, and 
eet restored to favour.? 


_ 2, The position in which David found himself 
when, on hearing the story of Mephibosheth and 


1R. Payne Smith, in The Pulsit Commentary: 2 Sam., 
467. 


Among these was the action of Shimei in coming | 
to meet him with a considerable following, which 


_ infirmity, in such a position as not to be able to 


And though he was ~ 


matters?’ That is as much as to say, ‘ Hold 


- Does not the mischief consist in their Separation 


Ziba, and Ziba had beiiended: aa fnende 
time of need, and had been foremost to we. 
himself back. The kindness of the man in th 
hour of need was a set-off to his deceit. On 
other hand, the forfeiture of the property of Me 
bosheth by royal decree was based on false i 
formation ; and, being a member of a royal hoi 
and not proved to have been openly disloyal 
certainly had a claim to restoration to r 
The brevity of the narrative leaves the a 
decision of David in some obscurity. 
3. It is probable that David was irritated - 
discovering his mistake in believing Ziba, 


tion, when men discover that through fa 
formation they have made a blunder, and 
into some anneeties that must be undone: 


ie ‘Why speakest thou any more of 
tongue.’ And the final disposition of the prope 
while it gives Mephibosheth the benefit oi 
doubt, yet looks as if there was a consid 
doubt in the king’s mind. -‘And the king 
unto him, Why speakest thou any more of 
matters ? $ 
land.’ He saw the injustice of his hasty actio 
and ought at least to have reversed it, if n 
have punished Ziba besides. Either, however, 
because he = still some doubt of the real 


unwilling for nolitical | reasons to oiled Ziba, 
resorted to that half-way and compromise cour 
which was both weak and unjust. 

{ Will you let me ask you, without cavilling at 
whether the phrase ‘a true mean’ accurately rep 
your own present wish? I am sure we ate subs 


agreed on this head, and yet’"l could not use this langu: 
Surely there is no mean between reason and a rit 


the excess of either ?2 


‘| If we could first know where we are and wit ( 
tending, we could better judge whale to Aes 


In my opinion it eal not cease antl a 
een reached and passed. 
cal not stand.’ 


I believe tis Government 
-{ do 
the. Union to be ‘dissolved—I do not ies the 
oe 1% do Sree that i will cease to be divided. 


forward ‘il it shall become es alike in all the 
las well. as Doles orth as well as South. 


1888), 134. 
A. Due The Second Book of Samuel (Cambridas 


2 Samuel-1 Kings (1868).§ 
a The “Represenatie Men y the nes li. 
. H., The Footsteps of the Flock feos 180.’ 

P., ” in The Pulpit Commentary: 2 Samuel (1888), 


), 68. 
at , Bible Chaat. 
899), 21. © 


Aithophel to Nehemiah 


— Mirginibus Puerisque. 


OF iced i of as the dawn of the 
t a means the morning—the opening 


e he If your ee works under 
aster, in October he is ‘probably feeling 

that he has had a holiday, and thinking, 
ily k ep a as sae as lam bey now I don’t care 


“in these Autumn days many fine thoughts will pate. os 


_ £4 house divided - 


year. 


NR Ti he Ola Ti estament in Ue Jewish Church 


When you left home to pay a long visit, or to gi 
to school, mother put all sorts of clothes into your 


such words as these: 


He may Tei ian who Beads poetry. If he i is, + 


| through his mind. One poet says: 


Red and yellow, russet-brown, 
Claret, gold and green, 

Underfoot and overhead, 
Autumn walks a queen, - 


Fresh and crisp her healthy breath, | 
- With a hint of frost ; 

Brilliant is her sunny heart 

yi ee by storm- clouds crossed. pay 


Rich a beautiful her eae 
Earth’s best wine the last, f 
Ere in winter’s arms she dies ee 
Fast, oes too fast. Eee 


at oe in aa year’s pais You rem 
especially the one on which you went to gather 


What of mother? She may read ae 00: 
she did at one time, I feel sure; but she ha 
generally a great deal on her mind in October. 
To her October is certainly the dawn of the 
but it is a dawn that makes her anxiou: 
worried. She thinks of the coldness. of w 
and she. keeps looking through your clo 
‘John needs a new coat—that could be mana 
she says to herself, ‘Annie a school dress, Katie 
a waterproof. And shoes—they all need to be 
seen to. -Oh dear! where is the money to come 
from ? I wish there were shoes that Daves wear 
out.’ 

You all hear a good deal about boots. aad shoe 


little box. If it were in October, there were 
changes of warm underclothing, and perhaps a 
big overcoat, and she always made sure that your. 
shoes were in good condition. a, 
Have you ever heard little children pitied i in 
‘Poor little girl, I am sure 
her shoes let in water; they are old, and they are — 
past mending’? ‘Be thankful for your mother’s 
care. Even if, when the shoemaker’s bill comes 
in, you think father looks cross and mother 
worried, remember that the worried looks are only 
on the surface, for when father’s wages come eas 


among the very first things mother does is to see 
to buying new shoes or mending old ones. 
A wise general looks after his. soldiers’ boots. 


B. If they give out, nothing else they wear can bring 


any comfort. Many of the roads over which 
soldiers have to march are very rough and very. 
“long, so you see that their boots need to have 
F strong soles and well-sewn uppers, and they are 
none the worse of a bit of iron on the heels and 
toes, that they may not wear out quickly. 


¥ < ‘our text is taken knew what meaning could be 
4 put into their wearing old shoes. T hey? wanted 
_ to get round Joshua by stratagem, so they dressed 
; themselves as if they were ambassadors from a 
distant” country, and in their make-up nothing 
- would be more convincing than the ‘old shoes 
ve and ‘clouted.’ 
I once heard a Spanish lullaby that interested 
“me very much. The tune of it was pretty and the 
4 words were so curious. ‘The first. verse was: 


Little shoes are sold at the doorway of heaven, 
And to all the tattered little angels are given. 
Slumber, my darling baby. 


The words were enough 
frightened. A long journey, worn-out shoes, tired 
~ little feet. Happily,. however, a baby does not 
understand everything that is said or sung to her. 

_- Boys and girls, the road of life may be a long 
and rough one. There are sure to be parts where 
one has to climb up hard hills; 
one has to go downhill into very gloomy places. 


t 


will take hold of the ground, and help you to 
steady yourselves. You know that for a long 
- tramp you don’t want specially heavy ones; 
best kind are those that make you forget about 
your feet altogether. 

‘You have all heard of the wonderful book called 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. I hope you will read it 
if you have not read it already, for it is one of the 
finest books in the English language. In it John 
_ Bunyan has set down the old idea of life being a 
_. journey, and in language that can be understood 
even by little children. Some of us read it before 
we could grasp what the hook really meant. But 
how we loved the pictures that it brought before 
our minds! One was that of the Armoury in the 
- House Beautiful. There Christian was shown all 
manner of Furniture—as Bunyan calls it—which 


The wily Gibeonites of the story from which | 


to make a baby | 


and others where ~ 


_ Before setting out you ought to have shoes that, 


the . 


7 


the Lord had pretide for ee 
Helmet, Breastplate, and shoes that would n 
out. gees 3: ties. 

-I read in a very interesting American book « 
man called Dick Sunshine. That was just his nic 
name. His real name does not matter. He we 
partly a grocer, and partly an invalid. He spe 
half his time laughing and half his time coughing. 
You could tell by a glance at the shop what Dick | 
was doing. If the shop was open, he was behind 
the counter laughing. — If it was closed, you knew 
that he was in bed coughing. At the church t to 
which he went, when things were going well, he 
made most of it, and drew attention to how God 
was helping them. If things went only so- SO, he 
pointed out that they might have been worse. 

Dick scarcely felt the rough road over which he 
was compelled to travel, for his feet were shod 
with those very shoes of which I have been speak- — 
ing to you. He did a world of good, and shamed 
many out of the gloom in which they bore their 
little illnesses. You sometimes hear boys and 
girls asking each other, ‘Where did your mother — 
buy your new shoes?’ And perhaps this morni1 
you are asking yourselves, ‘How can I get a pz 
of the shoes that never wear out?’ You want 
be able to go on your way feeling light of hear 
and happy, at peace with God ‘and your com- 
panions. They are amongst the things that can 
be bought from your Heavenly Father without 
money and without price. If you earnestly pray 
every morning, ‘Forgive my sins, and help me to 
do what is right to-day,’ you will begin to under- 
stand the meaning of one’s feet being shod with ie 
the LOO of the gospel of peace. God is a | 


the doorway of heaven in the condition of ‘lie itl 
angels of the Spanish song, for they will be wearing 
the shoes that never wear out. 


II. 


A/ Driven Leaf. 

‘ A leaf driven to and fro.’—Job 17 

“Hf you take a country walk just now, or go down — 
any road where there are trees, you will find my 
text. It may wear a ‘crimson dress, or a brow 
one, or a gold, but it will be there sure enoug! 
along with many others ofits kind. = 
Have you guessed the text, I wonder. — It 3 is‘ aa 
leaf driven to and fro.’ You will find it ine h = 


1e) gave me a message ‘to take. to you. 
u like to know what they said ?- 
» first PRnPY. said, ‘ Tell. ms? boys and girls 


pied if ae never felt dull. But they 
wered, ‘Not in the least! We've had a gay 
ime all summer up in the sunshine and the 
réeze, and this. is rather a bit of a come-down, 
‘what’s the use of fretting? There’s a nice 
t blowing, so we're off for a scamper.’ And 
they went rollicking and frolicking, dancing 
ancing down the path. 
And so the leaves driven to and fro say to you, 
ae If you cut your finger, or break your 
| toy, , cheer up! The world isn’t coming to an end 
use of that. Keep a bright face when things 


» smile the most. 
ut, next, the leaves davon to and fro ssid 
oT ell the boys and girls f0 have a purpose. 
t look at us. We are at the mercy of every 
d that blows. 
2 direction, , then we are whisked away in 
ther, and next minute we are whirled round 
1 round in a circle. We have no stability of 
own, and so we are influenced by the first 
Ze that ‘comes along.’ ; 
_ And then they said, ‘We are just a picture of 


le often, but they have no high aim of their 
oe so they just do exactly what the people 


_ Goa God has a 
pose for us if we will lie still and rest. He 


ds and the plants from the winter cold. He 
he rain and the snow and the worms to 


aie we shall be built up ie some beautiful coe 
or some fresh green leaf next summer. 


if they will lie still and rest. 


| We shall quote one of them. The title. of ‘the “S 


2s, net). 


it wrong. _ That’s the plucky thing to do. _ 
sn’t always the people with the fewest troubles - 


Sometimes we are scutiled away 


he eople who have no purpose in life, the people 


are easily led astray.. They are very lovable | ber that the first sealights of England were shown 


‘And God has work for the boys 4nd girls te too. 
_If they will come 
to rest in Jesus, if they will make up their. minds 
to be His disciples and let Him do with them — a 
as He will, then He has a glorious work for them 
to do. He can use even them to make the es oo 


of je come on earth.’ 


III. 
The Lighthouse. ' f e. 
The Rev. Campbell L.. Macleroy, BD, of =e 
Glasgow, is one of the few preachers to childrer “ye 
whose sermons are fit to face the light of da 


volume is A Garden in the Waste (S.S. Union; — 

This sermon is called ‘The Lighthouse.” 
‘Longfellow, in his poem, speaks of a lighthouse se 
‘qa pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day,” a 

ne it to the giant Christopher : 


~ 


“Wading far out among the rocks and, sand, 
The night-o’ertaken mariner to save,’ 7 
x 


calls it 


‘A new Prometheus nse upon the tock = 
Still grasping in his hand the fire of Jove. ae 


‘Surely a lighthouse is one of the most ‘beautiful 2 
things that man’s hand has ever made. The story : 
of lighthouses is a fascinating’ one—from the grea 
tower of Pharos, at Alexandria—one of the seven 
wonders of the world—down to the splendid light- 
houses of our own.time. It is pleasant to remem- 


from monasteries on the coast as a religious service - 
—at St. Michael’s Mount and the Farne Islands - 
and Ilfracombe and Boston, and many another 
place. Some of the splendid towers around our 
coast stand where once a candle, lighted by the — 
loving hands of anxious and praying women, sent : 
out its kindly beams to guide their beloved home. 
‘It is sad to think that the first lighthouses in 
our country had their enemies. In 1619, when 
the first light at the Lizard was to be set up, the 
people of the neighbourhood petitioned against it, 
alleging that it would guide pirates and foreign 
enemies to our shores, and ‘‘ because .it would 
take away God’s grace from them, and they would 


a 


, 22 : 2 i We its 


have: no more benefits ‘from. shipwrecks.” 
there was an old saying: 


Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he’ll turn your enemy.” 


‘When we ask the reason why each lighthouse 
stands just where it does, we get always the same 
__answer. On that spot or near it many a good 
* ship has been lost. The “Wreck Chart” of the 
British Isles has a black spot to mark every 
wreck, and several places show each more than 
_a thousand marks. 

-* Every lighthouse is a monument of brave men 
—the men who built it, often at the mercy of the 
sea, the men and the women, too, who have kept 
the light burning ee many a dark and stormy 
night. 

‘The lighthouse tells us of those things we need 
- most, if we would live as God would have us live. 
x, It tells us first that we need a firm founda- 
__ tion. Amidst fierce winds and devouring billows, 
no life is safe that is not founded upon a rock— 
~ the Rock of Ages. ‘For other foundation can 
no man lay than that which is laid, which i is Jesus 
“Christ ” (1 Cor. lil, rr). 

‘>. It tells us that on this firm foundation it 
ig our task to build the fabric of our life—strong 
aS and beautiful—according to the laws of the great 
oe - Master-builder. Each stone of the tower must be 

sound, well hewn, truly laid, exactly fitted into the 
other stones. Every weakness is searched out by 
_ those terrible waves. At Dhu Heartach, when the 
- tower was building, fourteen stones, weighing each 
_ two tons and joggled together, were washed away 
~ after being set in cement at a height of 37 feet 
_ above the sea. And in our character nothing will 

_ stand the strain of trial and temptation but what 

is true—like Christ the Truth. 

: ‘3. Then it tells us that our life’s supreme 
purpose is to give light to. our fellow-men. The 
lighthouse towers exist to bear the lantern, that it 


the breaking and driving waves. And the higher 
the light is set, the farther does it send out its 
rays. No life can attain God’s ideal that does 
nothing to save from shipwreck the mariners 
“sailing o’er life’s solemn main,” to show them 
the way, “’mid the quick-sands and the rocks,” 
the haven of peace. If we are disciples of Jesus, 
we must be “seen as lights in the world, holding 
forth the Word of Life” (Phil. ii. 15 f.). 


“And | 


_ subject was timely. 


“may send forth its light far over the sea, above | with such.critical study as would divide a ver: 


~it with ease and profit. 


ie It must ie clear. “The old St. ‘ 
house on the Scilly Isles was. Pet by | fire 


at all, when the keeper was dines 
account of such carelessness that Sir Clou 
Shovel’s fleet was wrecked on the Islands in 170 
Not dimly, but clearly, must we let our light shins 
before men. ee 

“(6) It must be i ee EnOwAl from — 
other lights. In 18ro the sae Nymphe an 


Now each light has its own charadteemegue xe¢ 
red-fixed, revolving, flashing—and the sailor ca 
identify it from his chart. The Lizard gi 


six flashes in quick succession, and nobod 
mistake the: os for the GpRetC So. must w 


that we may — true aridenus to vOyaien 
the sea of life.’ 


(Point and Jffustration. — 
Perspective in Prophecy. “, 

The third.series of the Mendenhall Lectu 
DePauw University was delivered by Dr. F 
J. McConnell} Bishop of the Methodist Epis op 
Church. The topic chosen was Understandi 
Scriptures (Methodist Book Concern ; 75 cent: 
The choice of lecturer was as wise as the cho 
It. is distressing to receive s 
much literature from America that still igno 
Opposes a critical study ¢ of the Bible. zi 
historical study. Yet he is in no sympathy el 
Scripture into several parts and assign each p 
a separate author, or with such historical 
as would eliminate all supernatural narratiy 
the Gospels sony because it is meee 


ae could e€ 
more effectively said than this p— 
‘We have come to see that any r 


: ‘Ss of their day ard aud upward. 


and moral and religious limitations of the 
n which he speaks. Only thus can he get a 
} It is inevitable, then, that along with the 

gher truth of his message there will appear the 
.. urks of the limitations of the mold in which the 
: me sage is cast. The prophet must take what 


ds which we use in any historica] investiga- 
The Christian student of the Scriptures 
deli ves that the Bible contains eternal truths for 
all me, truths which are above time in their 

al values. Even so, however, the truth must 
be written for a ome time and that time 


irl pale The best way to iaake that essential 
ritual value effective for the after- times is to sink 


gives it leverage, or fees for the pikacveing 
forces. No matter how limited the concep- 
n which ‘the spiritual richness first took form, 
mceptions can be understood by the students 
k back through the ages, while the spiritual 
self shines out with perennial freshness. 


lies at the Sutset ven Meneiod: 
he prophets who arise to proclaim | 
1th must clothe their ideas in the - 


a prophet will accommodate himself to the - 


heey: To do this we must a upon the 


Its title is. Out of me Daserd a Gift (Melrose ; 
38. 6d. net). It is no doubt a volume of evening 
addresses, but then such addresses. _ Only the 
reading of one of them will give the right im- 
pression. Let us take the sixth. Its Ee ‘is _ 
‘Points of Departure’: 
~€Here and there in the New Postar. — 
come on a verse which commemorates a breaking- 
point. The listeners have heard God’s messenger 
for a while, and are more or less impressed. &B 
then he says something which repels. He advo- . 
cates a belief, ventures an assertion, postulates Ane 
demand, which provokes his auditors to con : 
temptuous ridicule-or to hot anger or to— su 
resentment. The intellect is displeased, or the 
conscience, or the will. And that terminates all 
real connection between him and them. Urgent 
as the truth may be which he rings in their ears, 
they have no more use for it or for him. Now, 
why do these foolish and fatal departures happen ? 
‘I. Some are alienated, when the preacher passes 
from the temporal to the spiritual. SOE 
‘It wasthe experience of the Greatest of preacher 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. He began 
ministry in a blaze of outward success. But 
crowds followed Him for material advantages é 
political ends. Never was there such an incom- 
parable physician; and they hurried to Him fi ) 
_ physical health. Never was there a.more magnetic 
leader ; and the statesmen and the priests and the 
plotters would fain have employed Him to pr 
mote their own ambitions. That was all, with 
great numbers at least of those who thronged 
round Him, glancing and nodding and bustling by 
One day He tested them. In the Caperna 
synagogue He spoke of Himself as the Living 
Bread, and of the soul which dies unless it feeds 
on Him, and of how each man and each woman 
must by faith eat His flesh and drink His blood. 
But this deep regeneration, this Christ enthroned 
not in Jerusalem but in the humble heart, these 
spiritual liberties and satisfactions, were not what 
the people coveted. They were too intangible, 
ethereal, drastic, personal, pure. They failed to 
“appeal and to-attract. They irritated and annoyed. — 
Many of His disciples went back, and walked no 
more with Him (John vi. 66). 
‘That, first and last, Christ’s salvation is spiritual, 
a salvation not from poverty or injustice or social ~~ 
disability but from sin—this is still the stumbling- 
block. There are thinkers and writers, eager to — 


é outward advantage and comfort. 


commend Him because of what He is oe in 


the amelioration of external wrongs. They appre- 


ciate the change the Gospel has wrought in the 


State, the family, the relations between class and 
class,. the very air we breathe. But bid them 


' believe that they are perishing themselves with a 


hunger which the great globe itself cannot quell 
and cannot mitigate, and that only Christ can 


end this mighty famine within, and they may not 
understand: what you mean, or, if they do, they 


are likely to resent the imputation that they are 
sinners who need for their redemption the Saviour 
of the guilty, lost, and helpless. And many of us, 


_ who have no claim to be thinkers and writers, 
~ resemble. them. 


We are glad of the palpable 
benefits Christ and His Church confer. We have 
eaten of the loaves and are filled. But we have 


not seen and known in ourselves the signs—the 


new birth, the forgiveness of sin, peace with God, 


_ the communion of the Holy Ghost, the trans- 


‘figured history, the hope of glory. That is an 
unexplored territory. That is a revolution of soul, 


of which we have little wish to be reminded. 
_ When Christ insists on it as the essential thing, 


we shut our ears, we take our departure, we break 


away. 


‘TI. Others are alienated, when the preacher 
passes from the ephemeral to the eternal. 

‘The ephemeral may not be a matter merely of 
It may be an 
interest and engrossment of the mind. What a 
picture is that of the meeting on Areopagus 
between Paul, the wandering missionary of Jesus, 
_and the teachers and senators of Athens——Athens, 
“the eye of Greece, mother of arts and eloquence” ! 


e _ He has expounded questions of worship, problems 
_ of theology, speculations about God, such themes 


as they love to debate. He has quoted the 
He seems a.man after their own hearts. 
‘But then he turns swiftly, imperiously, to that 
which he has come to Athens to proclaim—the 
_risen Christ, Who will raise all dead men, and 
before Whose face all dead men will stand to 
receive His sentence. 
is incredible, unforgivable, intolerable. Paul’s 
certainties are delusions and repugnances to these 
light-hearted Greeks. Some mocked (Acts xvii. 32) ; 
they laughed long and loud. Others said, We will 
hear thee again: they bowed the speaker out 
of court with polite procrastinations and empty 


- of the better eternal things. 


' it. History arid literature transport us through 


‘able future. 


_ aphorisms of their sages and the lines of their. 
- poets. 


This vision of the future 


courtesies ; ; alee were as” et as tk ei | 
neighbours. Athens and Paul hed arrived a 
breaking-point. Bi 

‘Thus the best ephemeral shines can ba foe 
‘Science carries: us <4 


= 


across the spaces of the universe, and gives us 
many lessons about God; there is an amazing 
breadth in science, and we may be content with 
the past, and illustrate God’s continual providence 
and manifold wisdom; there is an astonishing 
length in history and literature, and we may ask — 
nothing more. Philosophy sounds the abysses of ~ 
personality, and reveals the inner temple God has o 
built for Himself; there is an extraordinary depth 
in philosophy, and it may be sufficient for us. 
Breadth, length, depth—but the fourth dimension, — 
the most indispensable, that of height, is lacking ; 
and we shall not find it apart from the exalted and 
everlasting Christ, Who comes again, first to take © 
His people to Himself, and afterwards to judge e 
the quick and the dead. Science, history, litera- 
ture, philosophy—yes, and worship and theology 
—are useless, unless we are panting and thirsting — 
to behold. His face in righteousness. And how 
utterly unbelievable to clever and learned minds, _ 
in numerous instances, are the advent of the Lord, “3 
and the rapture of the saints, and the opening of 
the graves, and the decisions of the Throne! 
They mock. Even inside the Church, too many 
of us are impatient and critical. We say to hee e 
preacher, We will hear.thee again. We are not 
captivated by the majestic facts in front of us. 
We disparage all other-worldliness ; and the fleet- 
ing present is more enthralling than the unshak-— - 
God make us wiser ! God enrol us : 
among the servants whose loins are girt and whose 7 
lamps are burning! And may it be well as ever : 
with you and me, “‘when the King comes in.” © 

‘LdyrOnceanore? Many are alienated, when the 
preacher passes from the centre to the circum-" 
ference. 

‘When Paul left the little centre of Fadateie the ; 
garden enclosed, the chosen generation and the 
peculiar people, to announce God’s mercy for ‘the — 
wider world, and Christ’s purpose to gather i in to 
His flock other sheep than those of the hills and 
fields of Palestine, at once his Hebrew listeners 
were up in arms. They had God’s glorious 
Presence, and the Covenants, and the giving ° 
the Law, and the Temple service, and the ancient 


bro for the world’s salvation. What efedae: be 
ge ere to ie edited: to eit have: is academic, ‘theoretic, ineffective. It. does a 
and inheritance. They wanted to go | not compel them to intense and agonising prayer. 

{ the circumference, and the dying | It does not draw the tears from their eyes. I 
rho peopled it. And they hated the | does not set them to the devising of all methods 
a told sere si Ged loved the ae and means to save some, ere night falls. and says, 
“Too late!” It does not persuade them to mak 
ay peace and ies and heaven are | real sacrifices for the sake of human souls, and for 
} for the Jews only but for the Gentiles also. | the Good Shepherd’s sake Who laid down His life 
he Gentiles!” “ They gave him audience unto | for us. Far hence unto the Gentiles—it is ‘still th 
us word, and lifted up their voices, and said, | word which angers many, and still the dividing 
_ 4Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it is | line that separates the Christian in name from the 
_ not fit that he should live” (Acts xxii. 22). Christian in deed and in truth. But may God | 
‘ Are we so far removed from their selfishness help us to pass, with the preacher, out of the warm 
at we are at Jiberty to condemn them? Eight | centre into the cold, dark, dead circumference, th - 
‘sons out of ten in the Christian society do not | to spend and be spent, until it too is Boe wal 

m apathise with the yearnings of God and Christ | alive.’ Pea 


es. 
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he Conflict of Goits and Unk in Grances 
a 1670-1802. 


_ By THE Rev. eT ena Cowan, D. De -D.Ts., D.C.L., PRoressor oF CuurcH History 
IN THE University OF Koonin: iaeh 


fo. historical want has been supplied by | Protestant Church of that day,’ he adds, “I do 
is -rofessor Albert Monod of Paris, whose family have | not know of any reply at all.’ Professor Monod’s 
rendered signal service to evangelical truth and | work will go far to alter such estimates. Starting © 
French Protestantism, by his comprehensive and | from the /emsées of Pascal, ‘the most original — 
masterly review of French Apologetics from 1670to | modern plea against irreligion,’ he enumerates 
1802 (De Pascal & Chateaubriand ; les défenseurs 95° apologetical works by 650 authors published | 
ngais du. Christianisme, pp. box Paris: Félix | in or for France between 1670 and 1802. He 
can. Price 7s. 6d.). candidly acknowledges that many in this ‘legion’. es 
The 18th century has been called the Pentecost | are ‘ineffective’; but there remains a series of 3 
Unbelief, and might be expected, in.France as | treatises well worthy of recognition. Among ~ 7 
elsewhere, to be also . specially productive of apolo- | Catholic defenders are the pulpit orator Bossuet, ae 
getical literature. In Britain it was the age of | whose ‘Universal History’—a Christian. Philo; 
H me, “Gibbon, and Woolston: it was also that of | sophy of History—reached its fifth edition in : 
Butler, Paley, and Campbell. French religious | 1732; Bishop Huet, whose erudite Demonstratio * 
thought was then largely dominated by Bayle, | Zvangelica passed through seven editions between 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. But the opinion is wide- | 1679 and 1722, and stimulated the composition 
ad that Christian defence during that period | of other apologies ; Dupin, the notable Jansenist, 
_ negligible. M. Monod quotes Professor | who replied effectively to the English Deist 
.stel of Geneva, who declares that opponents of | Blount’s attempt to place Christ on the same level ze : 
, aristianity then ‘encountered not more than four | with Apollonius of Tyana; Abbé Houteville, whose 

or five apologists’ ; and the late Principal Cairns | Zvuth of the Christian Religion, five times re- 

to the ‘testimonium paupertatis’ of the issued, evoked an enthusiastic welcome and numer- 

Roman hierarchy in France, while ‘from the | ous replies; Abbé de la Chambre, the ‘ Catholic 


~~ Deism is commended by our author for its ‘ liberal 
_. spirit’; Abbé Bergier, who, in answer to Rousseau, 
shows, like Butler, how the logical outcome of 
“rejecting Christianity is disbelief in all Natural 
Religion; and Abbé Guénée, whose Letters of 
_ Seven Jews, seven times republished, expose 
_ Voltaire’s numerous errors (amid merited com- 
_ mendation of his championship of toleration) with 
a polite pungency which moved the smarting arch- 
infidel to write: ‘He bites you to the bone while 
pretending to lick your hand.’ 


oy _Beme, pastor of the Huguenots in London, whose 

_-Iruth of Christianity passed through fifteen 
= editions between 1684 and 1800, was translated into 
~ English and German, and includes an able vindi- 
He cation of Christ’s Resurrection as necessary to 
_ explain apostolic success ; Groteste de la Mothe 
and Jaquelot, two other refugee pastors, who anti- 
_ cipated modern and moderate views of Inspira- 
_ tion, limiting it to doctrine and duty with exclusion 
- of mere Scripture History, emphasizing the pro- 
= -gressivenes of divine revelation, and thus remoy- 
_ ing many stumbling-blocks to faith, especially in 
- connexion with the Old Testament; Vessitre, a 
_ ‘convert to Protestantism, whose ‘Discourses,’ 
_ several times re-issued, M. Monod designates the 
; _ ‘masterpiece of internal evidence’ during the 
period ; Boullier, who defends Pascal’s Apologetic, 
_ in answer to Voltaire; and Professor Vernet of 

_ Geneva, who earned from the Catholic Journal 
_ de Trévoux the tribute that although ‘he has the 
misfortune to be a Protestant, his demonstration 


Tuis absence of the Pauline idea of the Law 
and the Wrath means that the author does not 
share the sombre view of the flesh which pervades 
the Pauline psychology. 
difficulty in assuming not only that the sinless 
Jesus shared flesh and blood with men, but that, 
instead of possessing sinlessness as a messianic 
prerogative, Jesus had to realize and maintain it in 


5S 


of Ge truth ae Christi 


Turrettin,’ whose, treatise against Atheism ane 
} most brilliant eeepene z5 


‘Voltaire, Didstor, and Rees the last of wh 


Among Protestant Apologists are Abbadie of 


de: 


The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
By Proressor THE Rey, James Morrart, D.D., D.Lirr, on MA (OxOn5, Cea) a 


1B 8 Sizg 


‘Hebrews is practically alone in this. 
He has therefore no 


is included among Apologists, in so far as 
helped to ‘restore in the souls (of his countrymen 
the essential foundations of faith,’ dependence or 
submission to, and communion with God; while 
the fatal absence of any deep sense of sin from his 
religion is pointed out, and the failure of his theism 
to reconcile Divine Goodness with human suffer-_ 
ing—the reconciliation which the Cross of Magee 
reveals. cae 

Down to the French Revolution, Gobeie ee 
ing all apologies, infidelity, as M. Monod shows, 
increased in France. Whence. this triumph ? 
Partly, doubtless, the great literary power of mer 
like Voltaire and Rousseau. But the main cause 
lay deeper. In the 18th century the dominant — 
Church in France had become closely associated | 
with selfish, despotic, and oppressive national 
government; and the malfaisance of Churcht 
was imputed to Christianity and led to the ‘ sales 
of faith.’ The reaction came only when, at the 


ing toleration, purification, and brotherho 
generated worse despotism and deeper corruption. 
It then became clear that ‘morality _ 1 


worship.’ 
exemplified and promoted by Chateaubriand? 
Génie du Christianisme, which embodied Pascal’ 
plea for Christianity as the religion which alo 
truly and fully meets the higher needs of mankind. 


‘goat 


the days of his flesh by moral conflict. 
at the primitive Christian literature proves | 


Soe 


We might expect, as some have ae ‘that. 


coiitne prcesiaenee whith fon ee : 

_ The object of the incarnation is more definitely ; 
stated. Jesus entered the world of men to suffer 
and die; he suffered and died in order to enter 
the upper world not simply as the captain of God’s 
chosen company but as their high priest. “At what 
point he became high priest is not quite so clear 
but it is clear that the incarnation was for 
purpose of his vocation, a purpose which was 
realized through his: personal stterRRE a 


he realistic traits ‘into. pictorial: sugges- i 
: oe eee Cults or from some pre- 


“This is to By. in the, 
~Hlebrews does not evolve 


sa upehaaiied being who dips into Tenesnity 
_ brief interval, to rise once more into celestial 
_ Hebrews can speak even of the piety of 
of his faith, his prayers, his endurance, and 


apostasy, he was enabled to sacrifice “hineelk 1 to 
God in such a way as to secure the communion of 
men with God. It is assumed that he did not 
need to sacrifice on his own behalf. The rationalé 
of his death is that it was inexplicable apart’ frot 
his relation to men as their representative an 
high priest, and that in virtue of his TeAelwols h 
was exempt from those shortcomings of servic 
which the O.T, priests incurred, especially from the 
defective sympathy which attached to them. ‘Tede- 
(wows carries with it not only the idea of adequac 
to save but of perfected character, a character fo) 
personality so ripened as to be fit | for. its. divin 
work of purifying the conscience and drawing 1 m 
into the inner presence of God himself. _ 
As I have already hinted, one ‘factor whic 
helped to determine his outlook on the | person | of = 
Jesus was the temptation to renounce God which 
was occasioned by the strain and suffering to 
| which his readers were exposed—to renounce. God, 
or at least to hesitate and retreat, to relax the fibre 
of loyal faith, as if God were too difficult to follow 
in the new, hard situation. As in First Peter s 
here the encouragement is that ‘you belong to 
the community of a messiah who has himself 
passed through suffering into the glory and pres- 
ence of God, not as an individual but for your 
sakes.’ The interesting feature of Hebrews, how- 
ever, is that it seeks the proof of this not in O.T 
prophecies but in the historical traditions of the 
life of Jesus. Hebrews does not argue from he 
law and the prophets that Jesus had to suffer: 
argues, Jesus did suffer as part of his vocation, 
There is indeed a partial anticipation of this 
in the Enochic conception of Son of man; for — 
although we must not read too much into the — 
apocalyptic phrases of that book, although the Son — 
of man is the personal x quantity of the age of 
future bliss, still in Enoch this pre-existent messiah 


nent and object-lesson of faith under the 
eme trial of being tempted to renounce God. | 


d away as deductions from messianic myth- 
yorO.T. prophecy. The speculativeChristology 
; developed from a religious experience which 
oes back to the primitive historical tradition, not 
a. Take, for example, a touch like this: 

ah ugh he was a Son, yet he learned by all he 
it red how to obey’ (58). Paul described the 
are: t Obedience of Christ, but he never said any- 
ng so daring. For the Greek phrase carried 
sociations which were me od incongruous ; it 


wm 


such a_ realistic Acaraaik 


Pai “ventured upon 


ie e pre-existent Son entered the world. We 
10 data to fix his» view of the incarnation. 


‘a - eet the prepared for me’— 
fer that the birth of Jesus was conceived as 
al. The well-known Alexandrian ideas of 


is Son of man as transcendental and also in some 


_ sense as human; we get the two ideas that he’ 


must be. Man, in Caer to help men, and he must 


be superhuman or transcendental, in order to 


redeem. But Hebrews, like Paul, avoids the term } 
_ Son of man, and although these two ideas are held 
_ together, they are derived from meditation upon 


the meaning of Christ’s earthly life and not from 


a theological combination of apocalyptic specula- 
tions. 


Hebrews prefers to call Jesus the Son 
of God. He is-present in the history of Israel 
and present as Son of God in a transcendental 
sense, but the author’s main interest in Jesus as 
the divine Son gathers round his earthly existence. 
He shares the primitive point of view which 
associated the prophecy of the second psalm with 


the resurrection—the baptismal association is 


nothing to him. Yet, like Paul, he must believe 


cy. = that the Son was eternal, though he never succeeds 


in explaining how the eternal Sonship is compat- 
ible with the earthly mission, any more than Justin 
after him. There is a large section of his thought 


= on the Sonship of Jesus which remains indefinite 


‘to us, and which probably was indefinite to him. 


_ He took over the idea from the primitive church, 
: seized on its ethical value as an interpretation of 


S what Jesus suffered, and linked it on to the idea 


: of the high priesthood, but he never harmonized it 


with his special gnosis of the eternal Christ as part 


a = of the eternal, higher world-of reality. 


In saying this, I do not mean to suggest that he 


was conscious of any dualism such as moderns 


have felt between the metaphysical speculative 


ee reconstruction and the Jesus of history. Our 
_ attitude starts from a human.Jesus. How was 
_ he conceived as fulfilling divine functions? The 


‘primitive Christian started from a risen and reign- 
ing Lord, and his. problem was, how did such a 
Christ ever become man? This is even more true 


of Hebrews than of Paulinism. The supernatural 
_ metaphysical category of Son of God was for the 


author of Hebrews the form in which he thought 


_ out his sense of the absolute religious value of Jesus 


—not of the historical Jesus but of the Jesus to 
whose eternal intercession the Church owed her 
standing before God. 

It is from the same angle that we can estimate 
another outlying feature of the Christology, the 
connexion of Jesus with the creation of the world. 
This does not seem to be mediated, as we might 
suppose, from the Philonic notion that the tran- 


- characteristic categories. 
_and the divine relation to a people which the — 


-and was fulfilled in Jesus. 


could be no ditect contann between the Oe ae 

the lower world. It is with Hebrews as with,Paul: 
the creative function of Jesus is connected with | 
the redemptive. The Jesus through | whom. God 
carries out his saving purpose for the world must | 
be connected with the “creation of the world. 

That God the creator is God the redeemer forms AS 


postulate of primitive Christianity, and our author z 


voices this intuition, whether or not he was con- _ 
scious of any incipient gnostic tendency to separate 
creation from redemption. ‘In bringing many — 
sons to glory, it was befitting that he for whom and 
by whom the universe exists should. _perfect the 
Pioneer of their salvation by suffering.’ Hence | 
from the agency of Christ in redemption as God’s 

work it was natural to- infer his agency in relation 
to creation (e.g. 12). Phrases and categories of — 
later Jewish speculation lay to hand, especially in 
Alexandrian circles, and the author avails himself 
of some, occasionally ; but the dominant interest 
which shaped his mind was religious. As Robert- — 
son Smith puts it, ‘the whole course of nature and | 
grace must find its explanation in God, and not 


merely in an abstract divine arvditrium, but in that 


which befits the divine nature.’ No doubt, it is _ 
‘a theological notion—a notion which does not 
rest’on direct religious experience, but on subse- 
quent reflection.’ Still, it is one of the inferences _ 
which fill out the Christology of Hebrews and — 
which is essential to an adequate view of the | 


relation between the Christian God and the world» 


of men. ~ ht 

At the same time the author aakes next to. no | 
use of the great Kurios conception which played 
so vital’a réle in the early Christian theology. 
Once or twice Jesus is called Kurios, ze. apart — 
from O.T. quotations. But this is not one of the 
The divine authority 


Kurios title expressed are stated in another way 

in the remarkable idea of the high priest ‘ after the ; 
order of Melchisedek.’ The author does not develop — 

his argument from Melchisedek merely to prove 
that from primitive times a natural or real priest- 
hood existed which was superior to the Levitical 
‘He does imply that 
the Levitical priesthood was not permanent ; — 
it was not original, but anticipated by the mysteri- ie 
ous priesthood of Melchisedek; he argues, using tees ; 


the third chapter of Galatians 


riority, in fact. The argument in neither case 
sounds convincing tous. Still less convincing is 
the fanciful suggestion that Abraham’s deference 
felchisedek involved a similar deference on the 
t of the unborn Levi. Here we notice Hebrews 
ng still further than Paul. Behind even 
Abraham there was a divine anticipation or type of 
God’s perfect will in Christ. Nevertheless, the 
_ real reason which led the author to appropriate the 
mysterious legend of Genesis xiv. was not simply 


ht with the Logos, or possibly even with the 
ssiah. But whether or not the author of Hebrews 
vas contradicting Philo, he took a different view, 


messiah, and discovering, by his Philonic 


. , and at the same time permanent. ‘Jesus 


He has neither father nor mother, 


nD nd to his life, but, resembling Boe Son of God, 


high priesthood of Christ, for Melchisedek does 
But the writer’s interest lies in other 


wine as typical of the atonement or the Lord’s 
er—although both of these interpretations 
; The 


f sacerdotal and royal privileges. Like Philo, 


logical proof as Paul employs | 


velopment of the priestly office of Christ he is 


though impressive, as in the sentence—‘he offered 
_a single sacrifice for sins and then seated himself at 


Pp aca the Alexandrian belief in the pre-existence 


ered God's presence for us in advance, when he 


| priesthood, that could not by any means be adjusted 


genealogy, neither a beginning to his days nor 
the future. 
_|,clysm which is to shake both heaven and earth—a 
ow, this seems incongruous ee with the 


Oveb less fancifully, he hotes the religious signifi. 
cance of the sm olagy ‘king of righteousness’ and-_ 
‘king of peace.’ But the point is that in his i 


attempting, every now and then, to preserve some- 
thing of the more primitive view of Jesus as the’ | = 


“messianic king, especially as the kingdom of God © ae 


plays next to no part in his main argument. Some- - 
times the- fusion of metaphors or of ideas is strange, a 


the right hand of God, to wait till his enemies are 
put under his feet.’ The latter touch is a survival 
of the militant messianic idea which is relevant — 
enough in the first chapter, for. example, but out 
of place in a sketch of the high priest and his offer-- 
ing. I imagine that the reference to seating himself 
at God’s right hand denotes the dogmatic interest. I E 
of reaffirming the absolute finality of Christ’s work, — ay 
but for the author of Hebrews the metaphor has” 
already faded from its earlier and direct colouring. 
This leads me, in conclusion, to notice that 
the category of high priesthood was not adequate | to- 
the writer’s fullthought. (a) It could not be fitted 
in to his eschatology, any more than, strictly speak. if 
ing, the Alexandrian notion of the two spheres 
could. Both are irrelevant to eschatology. Thee 
latter is dovetailed in by the idea of faith as practi- - 
cally equivalent to hope; the world to comealready. 
enters our experience in some degree, but the full _ 
realization is resérved for the end—and meantime __ 
the Christian must hope and hold on to the Christ, 
who guarantees his final bliss. As for the high 


naturally to the eschatology, and adhering to the 
latter—it is one proof of his primitive theology that — 
he does so—the writer usually drops the notion of — 
Christ as high priest when he has to speak about / 
Thus, the end is heralded by a cata- aa 


feature which corresponds to the primitive eschat- 
ology but not to the scheme of the two spheres 
of existence. Again we note how the latter is 
not worked out thoroughly. The writer’s in- 
tense consciousness of living in the last days, on — 
the verge of the imminent end, proves too strong 
for his speculative theory of the two spheres and 
also for his gnosis of the Melchisedek priesthood 
of Jesus. 

Then (4) * the priestly category was not large 
enough for his ethics. It did involve ethical 


ee 


= Jesus as the example and inspiration of men, he 

drops the idea of priest for that of pioneer (épx7y9s), 
for, unlike the O.T. priest, Jesus does not leave his 
_ people outside when he enters the Presence; he 
carries them with him, not only representing them 
~ before God but going where they can and must 
follow. ‘Therefore let us run our race steadily, 
our eyes fixed on Jesus as the pioneer and perfec- 
tion of faith’—the perfect-embodiment of what 
faith in God means, the One who shows us how 
faith should live and move. In the context of both 
references to épxyyés there is an allusion to move- 
oe ment: ‘in bringing Any sons to glory, it befitted 
God to perfect their apxiny os. . Run the race, 
~ looking to Jesus the é épxmyos of faith. ” Which tells 


inscriptions for the divine or official personage who 
founded a state and managed it. 
are justified, I think, in taking the term in its 
primitive sense of hero-leader and pioneer. There 
are several other subsidiary elements in the Christ- 
ology, but while they are interesting they only 
confirm. what T have already said about the danger 
of an exclusive attention tothe high priesthood as 


DREAMS. 


THERE is scarcely anything left now of which 
the sceptic can say sceptically, ‘There is nothing 
Bean dbs” 
scientific eminence have made a study of dreams 
and have written many great scientific books about 
dreaming. The ordinary dreamer is not perhaps 
greatly enlightened or unburdened. But at least 
the scoffer can no longer say that the interpretation 
of dreams is the occupation of old women. 

~The latest scientific book is entitled Dream 
Psychology (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). It 


Medical Publications.’ Its author is Maurice 
Nicoll, B.A., M.B., B.C.(Camb.), who may be 
= further identified for the present by remembering 


service of God. But when he wants to speak of 


_ against the idea that apxnyos is to be read in its — 
Hellenistic sense of founder, as we find it used on 


In Hebrews we*| as the divine reality behind and beyond. all 


SS ale me 


eae! =: Riferature ~ 
~The last rescue is the Dream. Men of 


medicine, or weet communion hath Mesop 


belongs to the Scientific Series entitled ‘ Oxford. 


Gospel, a new peter for the first centite im 
conventional and canonical attitude sometim ie. 
hides from us the originality and the "startli 

nature of this attempt to reset the person of Chri a 
in the light of a semi-philosophical. theory of the 
universe, as the eternal priest who by his sacrifice 
opens the higher sphere of reality for men in the : 
lower. But there is nothing startling in his aim. 
That is central.. To our author Jesus has neithe 
rival nor successor. The higher sphere of absolute — 
divine Tee to which he strives to raise his 
readers, is, ‘a world in which everything is dom ie 
ated by the figure of the great High Priest at the’ 
right hand of the Majesty in the heavens, cl 
in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending ee af 


It is this which bib Sees; ne to which faith ie 


passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the s 
it is this in which it finds the ens realissimum, th 
very truth of things, all that is meant by God, 
And any discussion of Christology ought to end 
upon that note, upon the: name and d thought, re} 

God. 


that he is the only son of Sir W.. Roberts 
Nicoll. This is not Dr. Nicoll’s first Pook: es 4 
has written tales which have ‘caught on’ under 


Pe ou: 
the name of Martin ‘Swayne. He has also. writt 4 


volume on Mesopotamia, where he _ served 
captain in the R.A.M.C. But this ‘ss shig 
scientific and medical work. 


descriptiveness with dream psychology? ( 
mastery runs through them all and gives the 
eminence. It is the mastery of the Englist tongue, icy 
That is the wonder of this book. O hers: nave 
written as learnedly on dreams, few 1 - he 


written as lucidly.. And it is not clear 


riorum Seer of The Old Testament in 
os till. after the war. But the editors, Dr. 

106 Brooke and Mr. Norman M°Lean, have 
een able to give time to it along with whatever 
2 1 duties fell to their share, and here, to our great | 
he Fourth Part (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
Press ; 15S. net), which completes the first 
< The first ‘volume covers the Octateuch. 


ion = Patristic aGlatipuss finally a list of 
ons for the text and the notes of the 


ss ; 
io 
Tt is is so Jong since s the gee anstalmient of the 


the iecieidec University Relics Gos 
rch 13, 188 3, the announcement was made that 
Syndics of the University Press had under- 
an edition of the Septuagint and Apocrypha 
an ample apparatus criticus, intended to pro- 
aterials for the critical determination of the 
was Soe to give the variations of all 


rane by E Philo and the earlier and more 
ortan ecclesiastical writers. As a preliminary 
ortable text of the Septuagint and Apocrypha 
} lished under the. editorship of Dr. Swete. 

a. was taken from the Se MS., pee 


bor which fh ae oe con- 
ee Kingdoms, appeared in 


1887, and is sire Bae fest in 1894, has" gained 
recognition in ali countries as the standard edition — 


quently Dr. Rendel Harris in 1892 made a journey 


of the Octateuch described or used by Holmes 


anticipated that with the economy of using the 


not be necessary to make fresh collations of more — 


| extant minuscules. 


necessity of supplementing published and unpub- 


of the Old Testament in’Greek. The first volume 
has reached its fourth, the second its third, and 
the third its third edition. “ 

‘When this’was finished Dr. Swete un fentitretelge 
felt himself obliged to relinquish the completion of 
the larger task. The Syndics of the Press had 
never abandoned the idea of carrying out ASI 
original plan, and at their request Dr. Hort. in 
November 1891 drew up a scheme, for the larger 
work, giving fuller details for the: Octateuc 
(Genesis—Ruth), which, he proposed, should form 
the first volume, and which he estimated would b 
about a quarter of the complete work. Subst 


to the East to examine and report. upon the MSS. 
of the Septuagint contained in Eastern Libraries. 
‘The uncial MSS. of the Octateuch known to Dr 
Hort were twelve, BXADEFGHKLMN, besides 
afew uncial fragments published by Dr. Rendel 
Harris, and some palimpsest leaves of one of th 
Burdett-Coutts MSS. mentioned by Scrivener. It 
was also known that besides the 70 cursive MS 


Parsons a considerable number of othets were 
extant, especially in Eastern Libraries. But he 


more trustworthy of the collations made, at the end. 
of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth — 
century, for Holmes and Parsons, and preserved 
in the Bodleian Library, and perhaps those made ; 
by Lagarde and preserved at Gottingen, it would - 


than ten or twelve representative cursives in order 
to present satisfactorily the textual evidence of the. i 


‘With regard to the Ancient Versions he sug- 
gested the use of the Old Latin, Egyptian, and — 
Hexaplar Syriac as essential, emphasizing the 


lished fragments of the Old. Latin texts by collect- _ 
ing the pre-Hieronymian quotations of the Octa-— 
teuch “scattered through Latin ecclesiastical — 
writers of the first five centuries,” and leaving open 
the question of the necessity of quoting the 
Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian Versions. 

‘He thought it would be well to limit Patristic 
‘quotations,‘‘ with few exceptions ” to the first three 
centuries anda half, warning those who should 
carry out the work that “the conditions of the text 


“€ ; ‘Literary and Political (Constable ; 


will in some cases interpose serious difficulties 


9? 


which must be dealt with as they arise. 
The editors add that their edition of the Octa- 
teuch is based on this memorandum, but they 
~ have had to enlarge the scope of it and modify it 


4 . 
-somewhat in other respects. 


7: H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K€. 


Dr. Balfour Browne has written his Ricollections 
tos. 6d. net). 
He has written them in a free and easy style, with 
very little moralizing and only an occasional philo- 
_sophical reflexion. He has had much experience 
as a writer, and mainly of the journalistic style of 
; _ writing, which perhaps accounts for the.ease and 
freedom of the book. Before he became a famous 
- lawyer he was glad, he tells us, to occupy such a 
position as that of London Correspondent to the 
Leeds Mercury. And even after fame cameto him 
he continued to write essays, articles, and, we think, 


He has known many men. He names first and 


foremost Sir T. Wemyss Reid, editor of the Zeeds 


Mercury and afterwards of the Sfeaker. But he 
knew men in nearly all the walks of life, and 
remembers them. No doubt he was brought into 
touch with medical men through his brother, Sir 
_ James Crichton-Browne, but an early and lasting 
_ friendship was with Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton. 
Dr. Browne has been a teller of good stories all 
his life, and he tells many of them here. But we 
shall. not tell them after him. Rather shall we 
show the book and its author at their best in the 
following account of Carlyle’s Address to the 
students of Edinburgh as Lord Rector. It is a 
_ good recollection, and the moralizing at the end is 
‘both unusual and good. 
‘We students heard the lecture of our lives, 
The wonder was that the noise of the cheers of 
the boys, with their hoarse guttural voices and the 
shuffling and stamping of their big clod-hopping 
feet, did not lift the roof off the Music Hall. 
The enthusiasm was a hurricane of sound. I 
have seen somewhere that on that occasion he was 
clothed upon with a Rectorial gown, with frogs 
and tassels, and that before rising to address us he 
let it fall from the shoulders’ which had already 
shrugged off an LL.D.-hood offered to him by the 
University, and stood like any common man ‘to 
talk sense to a lot of common youths. I did not 


‘reporting his lecture, but referring to a memory 


and even with fhe’ lines of sorrow which come pies : 
it—a face which, like aqua fortis, bit its way into — E 
memory—and a manner which was like the country — 
which had borne and bred him—a little rough and ~ 
uncouth, but with thought and words which came e 
from an earnest soul and pondering head. OF A 
course that lecture is or can be known to every : 
one. To begin with, he told us that he had triedto 
write a speech for us but abandoned it.. And there ~ 4" 
he stood without notes, speaking with his lips and 

his eyes, and impressing the wax of our youth as — 
few ever had done or could have done. There is, 
or there was, a strong feeling in Scotland against — 
ministers who “turn the leaf,” or in other words — 
read their sermons. If it is a prejudice, it is, I 
think, a justifiable one. A man should speak to 
people from his heart, and not ffom his paper. 
Besides, a man who has his eye on a page is dock- 
ing himself of half his means of expression. When — 
you speak to a man you look at him, and the eye — 
helps the lips. But if you have your eyes glued to 
your manuscript you are not en rapport with your 
audience. Carlyle understood the first duty of an 
orator, which is to speak to:the people. You feel 

the man through his speech. And, after all, a 
man is God’s messenger to men. 

‘There was even humour in some of his earnest 
words—when he bated his natural breath and 
changed the word “fools,” which he had meant, 
into the milder, “foolish persons.” But Iam not 


which has not been without its inspiration for me 
and for many pics who heard him on that 
memorable occasion.’ - 


£ 


ST. MATTHEW. 


No book of the Bible is better supplied with 
commentaries now than is Zhe Gospel according — e 
to St. Matthew. The latest commentator is — 
the Rev. Philip A. Me M.A. (Methuen ; 
12s. 6d. net). ASB 

Mr. Micklem’s commentary belongs to the 
‘Westminster’ series which is under the editorship © ; 
of Professor Walter Lock. That series takes a 
place which is described by its editor in.this wa 
‘less. elementary than the Cambridge Bible — 
Schools, less critical than the Internatio 
Critical Commentary, less didactic than 


s 


R Acts. Mr. Micklem’s St, 

s not take a place. beside those two, 
a ri ht to the second rank. 

Mat hew is so large a book to write a com- 

tar on that space has to be economized like 

It can be said of Mr. Micklem 

has wasted not a line. Hs: Introduction is 


ice to “find the presentation of ae in this 
pel, and its teaching on the Kingdom of Heaven. 


ts om form and setting, the circumstances 
_ delivery, its analysis, its integrity, and its 
y in the early Church. The most important 
- of that discussion for the present time is 
> conditions of the application of the Sermon. 
at Mr. Micklem says is worth quoting: 2 
eis the main theme of the sermon, 


‘common Fatherhood (vi 14f., vii 12); (d) 
t the Teacher stands in a peculiar relation to 
, which distinguishes him from other men (cf. 
y Father, v 16, 45, my Father, vii 21), that as 
yphet he speaks with direct authority (v 17, 20, 
vi 2, 5, 16, vil 24, 26), and that oP is the 


an| BGouh. spurt is capable B Bs 
A CO) uption by the influence of those who are 


ee. t ; 


true to their birthright (v 13-16); (f) that a time 
would come when men would be recipients of a~ 
gift (vii 11, cf. Lk xi 13) which would enable 


Fenton, are ‘Dasers 


/ meet. 


them to rise to.the standard set before them i in the 
sermon. These truths, however, lay in the back- 
ground rather than the forefront of the discourse. 
It would need time to bring them to light in their. 
full) implication ; and yet only as men became ee 
explicitly conscious of them, could they enter into — 3 
the fulness of the teaching. Thus the sermon es 
points throughout toa regime only to be established 
in the future. It appeals to men not as they ie si 
but as they are destined to become (v VT Ae 
the Jew its teaching would be revolutionary, to ie 
natural man foolishness: for it makes demands 
which neither law nor _unregenerate nature can 
It regards men in living their true life as 
governed by a supernatural motive, discharging a 
supernatural task and upheld by a supernatural 
power. It could only therefore come to its own, 
when the Holy Spirit was come to guide men into’ 
the fulness of its application. Then and. only 
then would the truths of the Divine nature 
assumed in it find their place in a coherent creed: 
and the moral teaching attain its full scope and 
application in a regenerate world.’ si 
The commentary is conservative. It does not 
give sufficient consideration, in our judgment, to 
the critical questions so ably discussed by Mr. 
Allen in his ‘ International’ edition (T. & T. Clark). 
It does not perhaps quite accurately reflect the 
present position of critical scholarship on the First 
Gospel. But we confess to be glad that Mr. 
Micklem is emphatically sure of the genuineness of 
the Apostolic commission with which the Gospel — 
closes. It has been for some time considered 
necessary by every missionary speaker who referred — 
to the words ‘Go ye,’ to insert a caution as to. 
their genuineness. It is not necessary. The 
words have excellent authentication. 


THE IDEALS OF PAINTING. 


Mr. J. Comyns Carr has written many 
books but never a better than Zhe Zdeals of 
Painting (Macmillan; $2). He has written for 
the lover of art whose work on life is elsewhere, 
and he has never written for such an one more 
acceptably. We do not need to be alive to all 
the possibilities of light and colour in order to 
understand this book, we need only to know that 


ie 


> 


beauty is one of the three great facts of life. 
Mr. Carr will take us all over the world to seek and 
‘find it. “He will show us that beauty has presented 
itself differently to different nations and been 
expressed in different forms. He will make us 


see that one nation’s ideal of art may not be 


compared with another nation’s ideal by any easy 
. footrule of better and worse, but by recognition of 
atmosphere, environment, heredity, and very likely 


_ the influence of some striking early personality, SO 


that good in Holland would be bad in Italy only 
_ if Holland were Italy and Italy Holland. 

Mr. Comyns Carr is appreciative everywhere. 
_ He is particularly appreciative when he enters 


- Holland. Perhaps we might quote what he says 
about Jan Steen—at least part of what he says, for 


he has a good deal to say of that painter from 
first to last. ‘Jan Steen as a faithful chronicler of 
scenes of social life has been compared with our 


ay English: Hogarth. But, although in the courage 


with which they faced reality even in its more 
“repellent forms they have much in common, their 
point of view is not exactly identical. In nearly all 
his work Hogarth frankly owned the mission of a 
moralist, and it was only in the pursuit of his 


_. didactic purpose that he was overtaken by the 


larger and more insistent claims of the artist— 
claims his innate genius rendered’ irresistible. 
This ethical impulse that serves as the spur to his 
‘invention sometimes mars the complete unity of 
the final impression. The poet and the painter 
have not completely ousted the formulated message 
of the teacher and the satirist, and the result 
betrays the existence of a kind of conflict that art 
in its more perfected forms does not acknowledge. 
In Jan Steen we discover little trace of this 
divided allegiance. Life as it revealed itself to his 
vision was the sole incentive that he needed, 
though in virtue of the concentrated intensity 
with which he penetrated to the heart of his 
subject he sometimes reached a result that lashes 
the follies of the world with a power that deliberate 
satire fails to rival. With a sinister force that is 
almost terrible in its exercise, Jan Steen in his 
picture of-Zhe Drunken Couple at Amsterdam 
has realized a picture of debauchery that the 
English master might eagerly have claimed for his 
own. And yet, apart from the grim message it 
conveys, it has beauties of design and expression 
that no one but Jan Steen could extract from so 
unlikely a theme. Who else but he could have 


Then — 


| presence in art is adjudged to be questionable, he — 


Bee and Bey other master “could have q 
expressed with such delicate resource the stupor of 4 
the drunken woman from whose inert fingers th 
pipe she has been smoking is slipping downwai 
to the floor, while her viler companion in hi 
besotted ecstasy has still strength enough to hol 
the newly filled glass over her recumbent form. — 

‘As I have already hinted, Jan Steen is not — 
greatly beloved: in the more orthodox ranks of art — 
criticism. His vigorous individuality, refusing to — 
be cooped within the confines imposed by any © 
pedantic system of classification, is disconcerting — ; 
to those timorous souls who are shy of acknowledg- ’ 
ing any perfection not clearly referable to canons 
of taste already proved and accepted. But genius 
so great as his will always force recognition. — 
Out of those. very qualities of invention whose — 


has evolved. new beauties that belong exclusively to 2 
the painter’s domain. Even if a time should come — 
when the drama he loved to “expound wholly . 
failed in its message, the form into which he has 
thrown it would remain, in a purely artistic sense, — 
imperishable and incomparable. The envelope in 
which it is folded would still be found to have: 
beauty enough, even though the letter it once 
contained were lost or destroyed. As a draftsman 
in all that is subtly expressive of character and 
emotion; as a master of composition who was 
ever finding new patterns of design, he stand 
absolutely alone among the painters of the Dutch 
school; and eVen.as a colourist when he is judged 
at his best, and no, great artist-will tolerate any 
other standard of criticism—he makes an appeal — 
that is wholly individual and independent. No — 
man out of the volume of his invention has pro- 
duced so many motives in the rendering of form 
and expression which, while they proclaim their — 
attachment to the ideas that inspire them, become, 
by right of sheer beauty, the Mae 4 prope | 
of the art in which they appear.’ 

The volume is illustrated throughout in ‘th 
most lavish manner. But none of the illustration 
are in it as ornaments ; without sears they ar 


there to illustrate the text. 
4 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The interpretation of the Old Testament has as 
passed through two periods. It has now entered — 


—. or ethics. It was no longer what does 
sible say, but what does Deutero-Isaiah say 
hat the Epistle to the Ephesians. 


2-7 5). In introducing the book Professor Frank 
s K. Sanders of Yale says: ‘ Everyone is now recog- 
“pitng the indisputable fact that the Bible must be 
in terpreted as a whole, in order_to be safely and 
nely interpreted at all.’ But there is a very great 
difference between the old and the new ‘ interpreta- 
ion of the Bible as a whole.’ The old method 
k the Bible as it was arranged by the Jewish 
burch and was handed, down to us, calling a text 
\osen from Genesis more ancient than one chosen 
a Hosea, and tracing ‘the history of redemp- 
’ in the order of the books as they stand. The 
ae re-arranges the books chronologically. 
re is a ‘history of redemption’ as of old, but it 
yes not begin with Genesis and end: with the 
Apocalypse. It is more observant than the old 
et od of the laws of order and development, not 
to speak of the facts of human psychology. With- 
t doubt it makes the Bible a greater book as 
ell as a more profitable book for doctrine, for 
proof, for instruction in righteousness. 
ae Creelman’s book is the best Peaks 


Pestanient that has yet been published. The 
, of the literature has been arranged in 


proper place. The conclusions are based on 
ireful study of the Bible itself and on all the 


alue. ‘At the end of each of the periods, 
vhich the different portions of the Old Testa- 
it writings belong, there is found an outline of 


re 


in chronological order. 


With the 


in réference to the deading questions of the date ene 
| and sources of the Old Testament books. 
" Testament Cprctoiobicall Arranged (Macmillan ; 


to take his place. ee 


_ The grounds for the-order — 
followed are furnished by the introductory section “ 
on the historical narratives and literature of each 
period, supplemented by the notes on “sources” 
and “ chronology” in connexion with the outline 
of the Biblical material. This is a feature, as 
previously noticed, which is-not found in the ae 
standard Introductions of the present. In the 
order adopted, while the attempt has been made to 
be guided by the most assured results of modern 
Biblical scholarship, variant views, within reason- _ 
able limits, are also given. It is to be noted that — 
there is practical agreement among scholars to-day _ 


Inthe, 3. 
main the position of the contributors of Hastings’ — 
Dictionary of the Bible is the one repryeea ie ia a 
this volume.’ 


i 


PALESTINE FOR THE JEWS. 


The Jews have an interest of their own in the 
war. What will be done with Palestine when it is — ae 
over? The Turk must go. As aruler he must 
certainly go, for he cannot rule. Who will take 
his place? Mr. A. M. Hyamson knows who OUT : 


s 


Mr. Hyamson has written a history of Palestine: : 
Its title is Palestine: The Rebirth of an Ancient 
People (Sidgwick & Jackson; 1os. 6d. net). His 
history rushes rapidly over the centuries, until it 
reaches the nineteenth. It reaches the nineteenth — 
century with the sixth chapter. There are eighteen 
chapters to ‘follow. These eighteen are occupied 
with the colonization of Palestine by the Jews. It 
is certainly an interesting story, a story of early = 
failure and much suffering, rising gradually into 
success. Before the war began there was every 
prospect of steadily increasing prosperity. It may 
be said with some confidence that in all the history 
of Palestine there had been no .more heroic or 
more hopeful episode. 
_ But now? Now we hear terrible tales of suffer- 
ing and death. Mr. Hyamson says little about it. 
Perhaps the news had scarcely begun to come when 
his book was out of his hands. But he is very 
clear that the Turk, the unspeakable Turk, must 
go.’ And he is’ very sure who should take his 
place. z 

‘For the greater part of history,’ he says, 2 
‘Palestine and Egypt have been closely connected, 


larger on its only vulnerable side. 


hitherto been on guard. 


- or Jew. 


‘strength to hold it. 


indisputably marked out. 
the one weak link in the chain of empire, the 


36 THE EXPOSITORY * ME 


for the smaller state is ‘in effect a shield to the 
The religious 
interests of England may be less than those of 
other Powers, but this renders the presence of 


England in Palestine—if it is necessary to find a 


substitute for the Moslem—all the more essential. 
To keep the peace between the Latin and Greek, 


- and to prevent the Holy City from becoming a 


perpetual shambles, the Moslem soldiery has 
If it is withdrawn its 
place must be taken by another neutral—Protestant 
The latter has no desire for any such 
office, and would not for many years—until the 
new nation has passed out of infancy—have the 
The Protestant, as the guard- 
ian of the Holy Places of Christendom, is at 
present the only possible alternative to the Turk. 
If the Turkish sway passes from Jerusalem, the 
Moslem Holy Places, second in importance only 
to those of Mecca, will also need a protector. For 
such an office the Great Power which counts its 
Mohammedan subjects by tens of millions seems 


religious rivalries of Christendom, the interests of 


the Moslem world and the desires of the many 
peoples of Palestine, all combine to invite that 


Power to extend its invincible protection to the 


Holy Land.’ 


The book is well written and well dinate 


THE UNITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


Once more we have received an elaborate 
defence of Zhe Unity of the Pentateuch against the 
disintegrating theories of the Higher Critics.. The 


author is the Rev. A. H. Finn, lately Chaplain in 


Burma and India, at one time Hebrew Lecturer in 
the Leeds Clergy School (Marshall Brothers ; 
tos. 6d. net). Ifit is not only the latest but also 
the last defence, as it is very likely to be, then it is 
a most satisfying conclusion to a long controversy. 
For the tone of it is altogether courteous and 
considerate. 
Christian word. 


Mr. Finn’s purpose is simple. He desires to 


prove that the Pentateuch is trustworthy in all that . 


it contains, and consistent with itself. He does 
not say much about its authorship; he is content 
to demonstrate, if he can, its reliability. And his 
method is as simple as his purpose. He takes the 


-words (in black type) and then refutes ee 


| numbers of the Israelites who came out of Egy 


a plausible footing for each step he takes. On 
feels, probably everybody will feel, that his case 


Thus the security of | 


| conclusion that the critics have been. unsound | 


considerable, though it gives us a picture o 


The last word will then be the most 


books of the ene ‘critics—Driver, ‘Char 
Gray, McNeile, Sayce, and others—quotes t 


by word and sentence by sentence. — ae 
For example, there is the question of 


with Moses. Even Mr. Wiener frankly dismisse: 
the numbers in the present text as impossib 
Mr. Finn will have none of that. He goe 
industriously through the numbers and all th 
arguments against them; and (although he is ‘to 
fond of phrases like, ‘it rien well be’) makes out — 


would have been more plausible as a whole if he 
had allowed a little to the equal industry of th 
critics; but perhaps he has a theory of the infa li- 
bility of Scripture which made that impossible. 
His claim at the end is quite modest. ‘The 
writer,’ he says, ‘can claim no weight of scholar- 
ship or authority for his work, but he does venture 
to claim that it may be regarded as an hon st 
attempt to estimate the real force of the evidence, 
on the part of one who has spent no small amoun 
of time and trouble in endeavouring to -conside 
the critical position from an impartial point of 
view. He even ventures to hope that his we 
may show that it is possible and reasonable (qu 
apart from any preconceived: ideas of Inspiration 
or fears for belief in Revelation) to come to th 


their methods, and mistaken in the eek at whi 
god) have arrived.’ 


< a 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
The autobiography of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
has been translated into English and issued in th 
country under the title of AZy Reminiscences (Ma 
millan; 7s. 6d. net). It is a curiously interestin ; 
book. Its direct value for historical fact is 1 


in’a great Indian house which in its truth 
authority has rarely been surpassed. The pictu 
is not altogether attractive. Up to the tenth y 
or thereby the children are left in the hands of 
servants, who are often brutal in their behavi 
and persistently brutal, year after year. The f. 
and mother live in some other region of the | : 
they: might be living in another country. Ther 
are tutors of a kind and schools of the same kir 


Yet an appear to live 
er. They are all artistic, 
y in respect of poetry and music. The 
Once he 


0} doing ee at last to educate the boy. 
Y or see ee of the mother. - Occasionally 


EE iecly our on When Tagore came to 
England on his first visit, he had the great good 

k'to board with the family of a certain Dr. Scott. 
e says: ‘One thing struck me when eee in this 


neir Piodest means there was no fussing a about of 
too many servants, and Mrs. Scott attended to 
ery detail of her husband’s wants herself. Before 


is their only oe from attic to kitchen, and-the 
a rods on the stairs and the door knobs and 
would be scrubbed and polished till they 
again. Over and above this domestic 
there were the many calls of social duty. 
getting through all her daily duties she would 
with zest in our evening readings and music, 
f is not the least of the duties of a good house- 
vifle o make real the gaiety of the leisure hour.’ 


author's home; it is in himself. For this is 
is called a spiritual autobiography. The 
riences as outward events are ordinary enough ; 
yorth is due #0: the spiritual interpretation 


| anew man from that day. 


r- upon the sight of two smiling youths, nonchalantly — 


Time of War. 


This is the book for us. 


given to them by the man’s own imagination. — 
One experience stands apart. ‘The end of Sudder 
Street, and the trees on the Free School grounds ~ 
opposite, were visible from our Sudder Street — 
house. One morning I happened to be bee 
on the. verandah looking that way. The sun was — 
_just rising through the leafy tops of those trees. 
As I continued to gaze, all of a sudden a covering — 

seemed to fall away from my eyes, and I found the 
‘world bathed in a wonderful radiance, with waves 
of beauty and joy swelling on every side. This: 
radiance pierced in a moment through the folds of © 
sadness and despondency which had accumulated — 
over my heart, and flooded it with this universal — 
light.’ es 
That-was Tagore’s Damascus journey. He was s ee 
‘From infancy I had — 
seen only with my eyes, I now began to see with 
the whole of imy consciousness. I could not look | 


going their way, the arm of one on the other’s — 
shoulder, asa matter of small moment ; for through — 
‘it I could see the. fathomless depths of the eternal 
spring of Joy, from which numberless ge ae 
laughter leap up throughout the world.’ se 


‘A volume of Prayers Jor the Home Cree has 
been issued by authority of the General Assembly — 
_of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand (W. H. 
Adams). First there are Morning and Evening © 
Prayers for Four Weeks, and then there are the 
following special prayers: ‘The Children’s Mom@e 
Prayer, the Children’s Evening Prayer, A Prayer - 
_for Salvation, A Prayer for the Church Universal, 
A Prayer for our New Zealand Church, An Inter- 
cession for Our Church Agencies, A Prayer in 
The volume also contains the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostolic and Aaronic Benedic- 
tions, the Apostles’ Creed, Forms of Grace before — 
Meat, and a Selection of Bible Readings for Four 
Weeks. We like the prayers well and feel that we 
can pray them. If one word of criticism may be 
allowed, we should say that the word ‘bless’ is 
rather frequently used. It is a good word, but it » 
does not always know its own mind. 


é 


Sardinia in Ancient Times (Blackwell; 5s. net). 
The comprehensive 
history, which covers centuries in minutes, makes 
no mark upon us. We have to travel leisurely. . 


be able to estimate the worth of these beliefs. 
~ is because he is progressive that he uses meta- 


soo | 


_ edition, all the more must they read it now. 


~ nizing his growth. 

- now in 1917. 
1917 what he was in the spring. And without’ 

_ knowing Mr. Wells as a growing personality, no 


THE EXPOSITORY TIM iS. 


One book to Sardinia aloné-—that is the measure. 
No, two books. And now that we have read 


Sardinia in Ancient Times, by E. S. Bouchier, M.A., 


we are on the outlook for Sardinia in Modern 
Times—if possible by the same author. Is there 
a corner of the earth without its interest? Who 


could have made us believe that Sardinia had such 


a multiplicity of interests, if we had not read this 
book? 


Those who have read the Jast two books of Mr. 
H. G. Wells—/. Brittling Sees it Through and 
God the Invisible King—must read the new edition 
of First and Last Things (Cassell; 6s. net). If 
they have read that book already, in the old 
For 
it is impossible to know Mr. Wells without recog- 
What he was in 1908 he is not 
He is not now in the autumn of 


one can get the good of his books. Without 
realizing that he will have passed to-morrow 
beyond the beliefs he entertains ‘to-day, no one will 
It 


 phorical language, and puzzles the unprogressive, 


whether they are Rationalists or Romanists. 


_ Hence it is the Rationalists and the Romanists 
that have criticized him. In the Preface to this 
new edition of First and Last Things, he says: 
‘There are groups of those who criticize God the 
Invisible King—the most striking cases are my 
critics from the Rationalist Press Association and 
from the Roman Catholic Church—who are mani- 
festly saturated by the absolutely opposite idea, the 
conviction that the terms of human thought are 
solid, ‘opaque and stable. They will allow no 


licence to poetry unless it scans, rhymes, is printed. 


in lines and otherwise marked clearly as such. 
Otherwise they insist upon a literal and material 
consistency. When they encounter such a phrase 
s “God walked in the garden” they insist that it 


- follows that He cast a shadow, crushed stray cater- 


pillars in the turf and kicked aside the gravel. The 
former group demand therefore footprints and the 
size of His boots for purposes of verification, 
being equally prepared to deny the Presence 
altogether or prove a Cockney trespasser; the 
second, following the same line of thought in an 
opposite direction, are ready to. welcome any stray 


| 


races and religions. 


scraps of boot heel, any aioe protect 
like as evidence to silence the SCP Hee iseaw 


x 


The dark cloud of the present ¥ war has its sil1 
lining in the spectacle of the close association it~ 
has brought about between the soldiers of differing — 
Relatively to their numbers, — 
Jews have contributed their just quota to the figh 
ing forces of Britain; and, in providing for th 
spiritual needs of these young Jews whether by the, 
holding of Divine Services in camps or by the — 
issuing of Prayer Books and pamphlets bearing 0. - 
religion, the Jewish authorities are doing what | Ma 
but an obvious duty. The Chief Rabbi (Dr. J. H, — 
Hertz), however, has gone a step further. He. hae d 
published, through Messrs. Eyre. ‘& Spottiswood 4 
Ltd., 4 Book of Jewish Thoughts which is intended ~ 
as a companion volume to the Prayer Book fo 
Jewish Soldiers and Sailors which made its appear 
ance soon after the commencement of. the’ war. 
The aim of the book is to put before the Jewish q 
soldier a selection of some of the best utterances — 
of the Jéwish genius, whether in prose or verse, o1 
all questions affecting life, death, war, peace, th 
Bible, religion, race, duty of man to man, natio: 
to nation, as viewed from the standpoint o 
Judaism. The reader is thus given an opportunit 
of learning what are the exalted ideals which hi 
Faith stands for, and why it is that these ideals can 
and ought to retain their values for him, nay, for — 
the world outside him, over and jabove all the — 
changes of time and thought. The long roll o 
Israel’s sages, poets, and martyrs breathes a — 
message at once sublime and deathless; and the _ 
record of their deeds and words is always a: 
inspiration to the highest and the best. Besides — 
numerous extracts from the O.T., the book scintil- _ 
lates with striking passages from the Apocrypha, — 
the Mishna, the Talmud, the medizval Hebrew ; 
theologians and poets, as well as many a picce de 
résistance from the writings of modern representa- a 
tive Jews like Israel Zangwill, Claude G. Monte- | 
fiore, and Theodore Herzl, thee founder of. the 
Zionist movement. The task of giving, in small 
compass, a bird’s-eye view of the many-sided con 
tributions made by Judaism to the world’s thought, © 
involves no small measure of literary discriminative — 
taste. Dr. Hertz has certainly succeeded in this 
respect. The book is arranged on a al — 3 


) Srkred's on his success in thus Gea 
ho e to both Jew and Gentile a. point sO alten 


‘he second volume of the ‘ Harvard Theological 
tudies’ is devoted to an exposition of Zhe Pauline 
Idea of Haith (London: Humphrey Milford; 

4s. 6d. net). 
datch, D.D., of the General Theological Seminary, 
New York. | 

. Professor Hatch knows that the Pauline idea of 
h has to be attached to the idea of faith in the 
1 Testament and in the Synoptic Gospels. In 


lee Pola idea to be that of trust. With 
that there is no contradiction in St. Paul. But 
here is an advance oS it. Dr. Hatch does not 


aith’ Bad: saving faith’ are not two distinct 
aculties. Yet the faith that saves is a more 
ward (almost mystical) power than the faith that 


Se Pee chaps the most ay part of the book is 
ection in which the author discusses the value 
f faith in the religions of the Greco-Roman 
‘world. It is a significant fact that he keeps St. 
Paul free from more than the most superficial 
miuence of these religions. 


_A very short time before he died, Professor S. 
4aw Wilson, D.D., of the -Presbyterian College in 
Belfast, published a volume on the Progress of the 
Soul (James Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). It is 
a fine combination of the theological and the 
evotional, the accuracy of the one, the intimacy 
f the other. ‘The daughter of Dr. Duncan, of 
AE inburgh, having once told her father on a 
“certain Sabbath that she had heard an excellent 
: ermon on the text, “This is the will of God, even 
ir sanctification,” Dr. Duncan immediately asked, 
a it begin with ee ae Dr. Wilson 


‘The author is Professor W. H. P. 


_ The Soldier’s. Message, by the Rev. James Silvester 2 


. a fact_of immense significance. 


‘read alone; 


‘to the systematic thoughtful reading of the Old Ss 


“mechanically b but foeericaiip,| eke, ast Ges of a c 
all—‘ and pao he sanctifieth, he also plorificthy ae 


Pence it may be in Germany, homes it may — * 
be in this country, in America the Bible is still 
Nor is its signifi. a 
cance due to conservatism.. There are great con- — 
servative patches in the Biblical scholarship of — 
America, but there are also great spaces of the | moe 
most liberal research. And it is fromthe liberalism, 
not from the conservatism, of American the 2 i; 
that the numerous books are issued for ‘the: 
study of the Bible. We have to record the 
issue of another book of the kind alpiast ee 
month. = 
This month the aha is) Dx, Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, Professor of Biblical Literature and History 
in. Brown University. The title is Zhe Origin and — 
Growth of the Hebrew Religion (Cambridge : eet 
the University Press; $1 net) It is a guide 
to the study of the Old Testament. The reader 
is dissuaded from reading the book before he has. 
read the Old Testament itself. But he is advised 
to read it as soon after that as possible, in order 
that he may have his impressions and understand- 2 
ings tested and corrected. No doubt it may be 
it is very readable in truth; but the 
author’s purpose is-not to furnish afaree book 
about the Old Testament, but to encourage us all — 


Testament itself. 


That purpose he has fulfilled oe 4 
excellently. : 


si 

From Drummond’s Tract Depot in Stirling there 
is issued a number of booklets appropriate for the 
present time. We may name Zhe Healer of the 
Broken Heart, by the Rev. James Main, B.D.; 


M.A.; Lives Handed Over, by the Rev. F. J. 


Biprsefeld ; and Zhe Rock of Ages, by the Rev. fe 


James H. Hodson, B.D. 


The grandson of Renan has written a powerful 
apologetic for Catholic Christianity. Ernest 
Psichari is his name. He studied at the Lycée 
Henri tv. in*Paris, and in 1902 took a brilliant 
degree in philosophy. He entered the army. In 
1909 he was sent to Mauritania; and during the 
three years he spent there he wrote two books, 
LP Appel des Armes and Le Voyage du Centurion. 
It is the latter that is now translated into English ~ 


oe Me ae a a a iu Bor rg 
=: oe z 


_ and issued under the title of A Soldier's Pilgrimage 
_ (Melrose ; 5s. net). : 
: We say it is an apologetic for Christianity. ‘For 
through whatever experience he passed before he 
went to Mauritania, Mauritania was his Wilderness 
of Arabia. He returned to take his place as a 
follower of Christ and to persuade others also. 
His method of persuasion is his own. A Soldier's 
Pilgrimage is a work of fiction. The truth as it 
is in Jesus is seen in its power over the life of a 
hero ina novel. But the fiction is real enough ; 
the hero of the novel is the author’s own soul. 
On the 22nd of August 1914, Ernest Psichari 
- fell at the battle of Rossignol in Belgium, defend- 
_ ing his guns to the last minute, and faithful unto 
. death to his religious and patriotic convictions. 
_ He was thirty years old. 


: It is not very long since we reviewed Sir Charles 
_ Waldstein’s book Avistodemocracy. A new edition 


4s. 6d. net). It is the same handsome volume, 
and it contains the Preface to the American 
_ edition, an Open Letter to Mr. G. Lowes. Dickinson 
and the Hon. Bertrand Russell, together with Mr. 
_ Dickinson’s reply. 


baeaee | 


published, through the Natfonal Adult School 
- Union, a series of Daily Study Notes on Zhe 
Gospel of Luke (4d.). Each section is treated in 
_ one short readable narrative with a title. All is 
up to date in scholarship. 


eS / : 
Mr. H. Pickering has collected and published 
One Thousand Fales worth Telling (Pickering & 
Inglis ; 1s. 3d. net). There are a few misspellings, 
but on the whole the accuracy is beyond that of 
most books of the kind. Mr. Pickering is not 
above a touch of humour. Thus: ‘Mr. J. M. 
Hamilton tells of two little boys who quarrelled. 
_At night nurse said: “Charlie, you must forgive.” 
“No, I won’t,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Well, but Charlie, 
if you die to-night, how will you stand before 
God?” enquired nurse. The little fellow thought 
a while, and then replied: “Nursé, I’ll forgive 
Wallace; but if I don’t die during the night he 
may look out in the morning.” 
_is: “Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven” (Luke 
6. 37). Too many, old as wellas young, ‘‘ forgive” 
in Charlie’s style, which is ~o¢ the way, and is no 


rags 3 ; iE = e THE a 


the text, as in this: 


‘be careful that ‘new born babes” are fed wi 


|. Man of Sorrows (1s. 3d. net). 


thas been issued at a cheaper price (Murray; | cheaper Roget. 


DAINTY: see DELICATE, etc. 


“The Rev. G. Currie Martin, M:A., B.D., has. 


The exhortation” 


sometimes in the conteRee nt 
ae Nurse’ Ss ‘Fatal Mistake. 
Glasgow News, of August gth, 1907, ‘reported - 
“ Mistaking medicine containing morphia for bran 
and water, a St. Helens nurse gave a dose to a 
days’ old child, with the result that the baby as 
poisoned.” Parents, teachers, and friends should 


“the sincere milk of the Word” (x Peter 2. 2), and 
not the deadly poison of ‘infidelity, Higher 
Criticism, New Theology, and ach like.’ Hae 
~ ee 

Messrs. Pickering & Inglis of Gules have 
published an exposition of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Mr. John Nelson Darby under the title of The 


Messrs. Routledge have issued a Word-Book of 
the English Tongue. It is a smaller and no dou 
Here are the first four Words of 

the letter D: eae af 


DamaGE: v. blacken, harm, hole, mar, nip, scat : 
wreck, wrong; see INJURE; . drawbac 
hardship, loss, wear and tear ; DAMAGED : 

_ worse for wear; Damacine: see Noxious. 

Damn: see CONDEMN; DAMNABLE, DaMNE 
blasted ; undone, dashed (to bits) ; fiendis ; 
hateful, hellish, lost (soul); see ABANDONED . 

DanGER: breakers (ahead!); (go through) fire 
and water,; quicksands, reefs, shallows, shoals 
(at) death’s door; adder (in the grass) ; (no) 
fear; (at) stale: DANGEROUS: 
(speed); deadly, harmful, slippery; ug 
(wound) wo-ereay (weapon) ; See ; 


| (too) warm (for me); (in a) bad 1 (way) 5 ce 
’ DESPERATE. é, 


Theosophy. She has written it in two parts, one” 3 
part being a brief description of Theosophy, — 
other a comparison between Theosophy a 
Christianity. The title is meee! and Chr 
anity (S.F.C.K.5 1s. 6d, diel}: 7. "See 


—. se te 


The Rev. William Temple has written AN 


int . There are those who have 
st it. One is the Rev. Albert George 
“Th, A.K.C. 


a ae as his best argument for ‘the larger 
The sree of the book is to’ bring eumioxt 


n > uses s his own nee in its interpretation. 


Oswald Bateson Greenwood is much 
mished that people should go to church. 
, he says, ‘I can get nearer the 


? 


Africa, by George M‘Call Theal, Litt.D., 
. (Fisher Unwin; 5s. net). It owes its 


ju fects: He is a scholar, accurate, and 
ased to a surprising degree for a historian. 
ae e book has now been issued in its eighth 


written. The historg is brought down to the 
nquest of German South-West Africa. Additions 
e made to the illustrations. In the last-chapter 
sre is a fine portrait of General Smuts, whose 


| English Poetry (University of “London Press; 2s. 


In The Anchor Within the - 


tock ; 2s. net), Mr. Smith uses the fact of | “City of Dreadful Night” is the longest and m 


e Mystery when in some quiet secluded ‘spot 
in any church, and I am sure that the 
hts and petitions that are born in these 


- He cannot pray unless he is absolutely 
Mr. Greenwood has written a es and 


e of the most ae | volumes of the 
series is the volume on 


ss so to the Boer be but mainly to the 


tortured by his imagination, which starts into un- 


net) will surely find many readers. It is the 
Quain Prize Essay for 1916 at University College, 
London. The prize was won by Miss Marjorie Ne : 
How, B.A. ‘ 2 
Let us see how it goes. There are all Sorts “Of 
dreams and of visions. One sort is the nightmare 
dream and the satirical visions. ‘James Thomson’s 


effective nightmare poem in this language. 
the essence of life as it appeared to this unha 
es is put into concrete form. oe the 


\ 


of his dreams : : 


“The sun hath never visited that city, : 
For it dissolveth in the daylight fair— 
Dissolveth like a dream of night away; 
Though present in distempered gloom — of 
thought, 
And deadly weariness of bean all day. 
But when a dream night after ight > 
brought 
Throughout a week, apd such weeks few 
many - . 
Recur each year for several years, can any fi 
Discern that dream from real life in aught? 


Pate os 


This passage recalls the account given by Stevenso 
of the double life which he lived in his studen' 
days. He dreamed in sequence, the same circum- 
stances recurring night after night. In his dream- 
life he was a medical student, who all day. long 
had to witness the most horrible monstrosities and 
ghastly operations, and who all night long climbed 
dismal flights of stairs, in a vain attempt to reach 
the top landing where he lodged. se i 

‘That dreary region of thought in which a sufferer 
from melancholia like Thomson dwells by day, 
might quite naturally represent itself to his dream- 
ing consciousness as a City of gloom and terror; 
and because the sleep into which he falls is but 
the restless doze of the fever patient, he is through- 
out in a state of semi-consciousness, and féels all 
the time the lack of true sleep : 


“The City is of Night, but not of Sleep.” = 


Some other verses of his, called “‘ Insomnia,” may — 
help us to understand the working of Thomson’s 
gloomy imagination in his greater poem. He 
cannot sleep, but in the darkness of the night is 


natural activity, and represents the whole dreary | 


length of the night in concrete form. Beside him 
he féels a” dark Presence with folded wings. This 
“awful image of a nameless dread” is the Second 
Hour, who cannot fly away until he sleeps. He 


falls at length into a restless doze, and the night 


_ Sleep’s flying hour was an aerial bridge.” 


appears to him asa 


“Black waste-of ridge-walls, hour by hour apart, 
Diyiding deep ravines; from ridge to ridge, 


“5 


_ But the bridge was not for him to cross, and he 
had to climb down into the ravine, and then up_ 
the further side, torn by brambles and tripping 
Bed over stones, until, after an interminable period, he 


Revetation roi. 19. 


me WROTE to THE Expository Times shortly after 


the beginning of the war, to point out the likeness 


scene. 
dence Ns another verse describing the events 
_ that are to accompany the Battle of Armageddon 
in what we see taking place.in Europe, ‘The 


war. 


ce | between the hailstones in Rev 16!6:and modern 
bombs. 
since that time, and I fear will grow greater still, _ 


The plague ‘thereof has grown greater 


when the American aeroplanes come on the 
I write to-day to point out a coinci- 


cities of the nations fell,’ The word 7éd1s among 
_ the Greeks had more the meaning of an organized 


es ~ society or community than its equivalent has with 


us. Therefore ‘the cities of the nations’ probably 


_ means the ordered administrations of Governments 
- among the nations; and how many of these have 
- fallen since August 4th, 1914? The lawful Belgian, 
__ Servian, 

' been driven from home; 
so firmly fixed, has come down with a crash; the 


and Montenegrin Governments have 


Austrian throne is toppling; the Greek one is 
bereft of power ; and the Portuguese preceded this 
Ido not pretend_to explain v.20; nor do I 
wish to venture on the thorny subject of Babylon, 
who, being a harlot, must symbolize an‘ apostate 
Church, as in Ezk 23 Aholah and Aholibah. But 


_ surely it is not presumptuous to suggest that as 


the ‘ Beast’ in the Apocalypse is, by the consent of 


‘dp: 


Contributions and Comments. 


the Russian, apparently : 


wearisome : sere bea again. These ete 
show: us very ey what elements combinga to 


of a poet, sensitive and ‘hispaliees a enatiaaa 4 
disposition to melancholy, strengthened by disease, 
and the torturing pomsigeics to relax ee F 
ness in sleep.’ ee 

That is a long quotation, ete it aaek not 
include the description of the satirical vision, of - 
which Byron and Shelley seem to be the masters o> 
or slaves. But that quotation will give some idea 
of the modern interest of the book, and its author’s — q 
ability. ee 


Y 


mast modern. commentators, the Renae > Eres te 
which was then, persecuting the Christians, and — 
which rested on Might being Right, its true 
successors and representatives are Kaiserism, © 
Czarism, and the Austrian or Holy Ron 
Empire, in other words, Czesarism. 
I leave to my readers to consider, if this identi’ 
cation be correct, which of the Christian Churches ~ 
has been continuously sitting on this Beast. — se a 


MARGARET D. GIBSON. ated 
Cambridge. : WS 2 


- TT Pee : ’ a ass 

Our Rord’s Cfothing 

THERE are but two occasions on = which ‘the a 
clothing of our Lord is referred to, namely, at His 


“birth—and at His death. As to each there is — 
something to consider, and no help can be found _ 


in the published commentaries. = 
1, At our Lord’s birth His mother ‘ wre hee 
him in snaddling clothes, and laid him ina eee 


wrapped in swaddling Snihes ee ivinead in ms 
manger’ (Lk 212). 


spoken unto them.’ What they had seta 
have been the angel’s message, but probably was’ a 
more—spoken by Magy and JORPEY Bie — Le 


- pass” sy as ; an oie sight of no 
The sign was a combination of 


: a tton ‘the things Oe iclvc, would not 
i have been significant. - Merely to be told that 
_ they would find a babe lying in a manger would 


well as in ours, and for a. to be reduced to 
a pusing the roughest accommodation for a new-born 
_babe would be nothing to be surprised at. But 
_ that was not the sign. 

Swaddling clothes may nothave been uncommon, 
: but swaddling clothes at hand imply much. 
_ Foresight, expectation of the birth and provision 
a for it, self-respect, a mode of life consistent with 
2 decency, possibly a code of manners above that of 
the lowest class—in our words what we call 


" ‘respectable habits, and such as we.might expect 
+ from one who was mindful that he was of the 


house and family of David. 

That a child so carefully clothed and tended 
Fou be laid in a cattle manger was evidently 
not to be expected, and this was the sign which 
shepherds looked for and found. The popular 
hymn: 


All meanly wrapped in swathing bands, 
And in a manger laid, 


appears, to misinterpret the meaning of the 
angel’s message. There is nothing squalid associ- 
ss ated with our Lord, and it is possible that ‘swad- 
dling clothes’ were an indication of greater refine- 
ment or Bigher rank than we are accustomed to 
imagine. ‘ 

2. The only other mention of our Lord’s 


eg: 


_ the soldiers, ‘ they took off from him the robe, and 
put on him his garments’ (Mt 271), and ‘ when 
they had crucified him, they parted his garments 
among them.’ Jorepb of Arimathea, when he 
received the body, ‘wrapped it in a clean linen 


| ee 


After the resurrection, Peter 
We 


in linen cloths.’ 
- ‘beholdeth the linen cloths lying’ (Jn 20’). 


risen glorified body with His pathy clothing is 

finitely severed. 

Then follow our Lord’s ‘several manifestations 
Himself. To Mary Magdalene He seems a 


oy have led to nothing ; ; there must have been poor | 


clothing i is at His death. After the mocking by 


cloth’ (Mt 27%), or, as St. John says, ‘bound it~ 


see how carefully all connexion of our Lord’s” 


were shut, He may have appa in His oviliiwarie 
clothing ; but when He directed Thomas to 
‘reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side,’ 
His garments were evidently no obstacle. In 
Galilee, if He had had His habitual appearance, St. 
Peter would have known Him at once, and none ~ 
would have doubted. Does not all this show that — x 
the outward manifestation of our Lord was 
according to His will? If He willed to be visible 
by human eyes, He, willed also in what character 
and with what accessories He would be seen 
before He assumed the splendour which St. John 
saw only when he was ‘in the Spirit’ and of which 
he tried to give some idea by recalling such image 
from terrestrial things as would best convey to 
others the overwhelming impress made ee ‘3 
him. ,; 
Compare the irradiation of, our Los raiment 
at the Transfiguration. — i) as, 
Henry H. BoTHAaMLey. | 


The Crossways, Bromley. 
. & - : 5 , 


Bue rv. 16. 


Gave what? 
: “he longed for the — 


‘No man gave unto him,’ 
common answer is, ‘ Husks’ 


food the swine ate, and no one gave him any of it. ee ae 


This has always seemed to me/an unintelligent 
reading of the parable. I understand it means : 
‘No one gave him food in adequate quantity— 
suitable food.’ The reference to the husks seems — 
tor imply simply that at times he was so bone fe 
that he envied the animals that had enough to 
eat, and that no one took pity on him and relieved 
his hunger with proper food and a reasonably 
ample supply of it. It seems a somewhat stupid 
kind of exaggeration of the description of his 
misery to say, ‘he desired to eat the swine’s food, 
and could not get enough even of 7¢.’ It also seems 
to suggest that if he had got it, it would possibly 
have staved off the hunger which led him to return 
to his father. If he had actually wished for the 
husks, he could surely have supplied himself with 
them even if the swine got a diminished portion— 


‘The 


: 
= 


eer 


Vie 


a matter of which they could not complain 


articulately. Joun WILLCocK. 


Lerwick, 


Bpocafppse and Genealogy. 
- Tur genealogies of Jesus Christ, as given in the 
Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
admittedly present many difficulties, and with the 
knowledge now at our command are incapable of 
_ mutual reconciliation. That of Matthew bears the 
_ stamp of artificiality on the face of it, for the writer 
seems to have had special reasons for commencing 
his list of names with Abraham, for dividing his 
list into three equal sections, and for allotting to 
each section fourteen generations. The value of 
_ this plan for our author is emphasized by the fact 
that he boldly asserts it although his last section 
_ has only thirteen names, and is made obvious in 
_ the second section, which is derived from 1 Ch 3. 
- Here there are more names than Matthew needs, 
but rather than abandon his scheme he cuts down 
the list in Chronicles to the required fourteen. 
_ The question naturally arises, Why the importance 
of this ground plan, and whence its origin? The 

_ answer seems to be given in the Book of Enoch. 

It is well known that serious attempts were 
made to fix the time of the expected Messianic 
- kingdom, the 70 weeks ‘of Dn 9% being the most 
_ familiar example. In the Book of Enoch 93! 
and -gi/#1” there is a short Apocalypse which 
__ divides the whole period of historic time into ten 
weeks of seven generations each. Seven of these 
_ weeks had already passed when the author wrote 
__ his book, three were still in the future. In the 

= eighth week the righteous are to subdue their 
= opponents by the sword, in. the ninth week a 
solemn judgment ushers the divine age into this 
_ world, only in the tenth week do we see a similar 
_ judgment in the upper world and the final over- 
throw of sin. It is true no Messiah is mentioned 
-in this Apocalypse, but that doés not affect the 
purpose we have in view. 

Turning again to Matthew, it is significant that 
he commences his genealogical table exactly at the 
close of pseudo-Enoch’s third week, the first having 
_ extended from Adam to Enoch, the second from 
Enoch to Noah, and the third from Noah to 
Abraham. In Mt 17 we are told that from 
Abraham to David are fourteen generations, ze. 


Enoch ; two more such weeks divide David from 
the beginning of the Exile, and two more carry us 
from the Exile to Christ. At the end of the ninth 
week the Saviour is born, for Jesus shall save His 


: Beale from their sins (v.29), 


“the secret of his character: the word (Gr. bebélos) 


two weeks of ‘seven generations each as in pseudo- 


Thus for 

for Enoch, salvation comes at the end o ee 
weeks. Canon Charles says: ‘The Book of Enoc 

was well known to the writers of the N.T., and to 
some extent influenced alike their ‘thought and — 
diction.’ Have we not an instance of its influence ~ 
here? We have only to suppose that Enoch’s ~ 
scheme of time was well known to see how im- 
portant an argument for the Messiahship of Jesus 
the genealogy presented in this form would be. 
And if, as we believe, we have here the key to 
Matthew’s genealogical list, there is another proof, _ 
if such_-were needed, of Matthew’s desire to reveal 
Jesus to the Jews as the consummation of all their _ 
hopes. SA Jo TN one 

North Shields. ae. 


—_—_f--—__—_ 


Esau. 
In a recent issue of THE EXPOSITORY Tums, 
Professor Paterson is quoted as saying that ‘ Esau, — 
who to begin with was nothing worse than a fool, — 
has come to be described, by the time the story 
reaches the age of the Apostles, as a. ee 
person and fornicator.’ 
Is this quite fair to Esau? He does not appear ‘3 
to be described as a fornicator in the passage to 
which the Professor obviously alludes. The © 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews writes, ‘lest 
there be any fornicator, ov profane person, as — 
Esau,’ etc. If the writer had meant to describe — 
Esau as profane and impure, surely he would have 
written, ‘lest thére be any fornicator avd profane 
person, as Esau.’ Esau appears in He 12) not 


‘as a fornicator at all, but as a type of the ‘pro- — 


fane’ 
exactly. ae 
‘The N.T. calls Esau “ profane,” thus roreaae : 


(BéBnros), a description which suits him _ 


suggests the quality of aman to whom nothing is 
sacred, whose heart and thought range over only 
what is materially and sensibly present’ (Dr. Riz 
Waddy Moss in Hastings’ one-vol. B.D.)—an_ 
idea finely worked out in George Adam Smith’s 
well-known sermon on Esau in Zhe BE Ue 
Sins, pp. 174-191. 

Dr. W. F. Moulton’s exegesis of this passage 
leads to the same conclusion: 

‘Though Jewish tradition (see, for ee the 
Targum of Palestine on Gn 25%) affirms that 


+5 


Esau was a man of impure life, it is not probable 


; ~ maintains that mépvos applies to Esau, 
1d ‘must be taken literally,’ the writer of the 


re Esau is painted in the aaikest Seis. 
yerhaps Westcott (Comm. 
nal word on the point: 

=f A question has been raised srhether both zépvos 
id BEB ros are connected with “Hoat, or the 


ly to be. Finnie. Esau is represented in Scripture 
the type of a “profane” man, but he does not 
pear as épvos either literally or metaphorically. 
he later Jewish traditions can hardly have a 
_ And, yet again, the words of explana- 
: which follow justify the epithet BéByXos, but 
th y do not extend further. They imply therefore 
ees does not refer to him.’ 

ERNEST ELLIOT. 


EE HES OSA SA 


Mote on (Proverbs xr. 27. 


sI TIN“ wan DIS now nin 1 


2 = te eae “of the Hebrew is a Guntely 
= greater and deeper. Keeping the Heb. order, 
1 oe giving the established meaning of all the 


, in oe 112, *T will search Tereilaw with 
candles’ (intensive form of same verb = ‘busily 
search,’ ‘go about searching’). 

‘Breath’ i is the same noe as in Gn ok also Job 


., ‘the breath (A.V., ‘the inspiration’) of the 
mighty giveth them understanding’ (‘teacheth 
hem’) a parallel thought to our Proverbs verse. 


: Pres, Ac, 


| ef. Pr 24%, Ps 105%, Job 9%. 


in wee has said the 


“searchest for.’ In Palestinian Syriac x 
| the verb means ‘to oe (B.D.B. ). ; 
‘The store-rooms’ or ae presence-chambers’ ; 
The word always 
means precious and private rooms. Nees 
‘Of Azs being.’ The English versions’ ugly word,, fee 
although right for our word often, is utterly wrong 
here, and, in same phrase, Pr 188 2039 2622, See 
2218, E.V., ‘within thee,’ but lit. as in A.V. margin 
and the sense is, ‘Surély delightful is it if tho a 
guard them in thy being, ready one and ail of them A 
Spent thy vb ’—‘them’=‘the words of the wise: 
men,’ and ‘my knowledge.’» See also Job 15 es 
and specially 3238 19, which I would render, ‘For 
full am I of words—the breath of my being con- 
straineth me: yea, my being is like wine unopened 
like wine in new-skins, which would out.’ Als 
Hab 3%, ‘I heard, and my being trembled.’ 
The Hebrew usage is something like English 
poetical ‘breast’ or ‘bosom,’ but it has a deeper 
meaning than these. The Heb. subst. in these 
connexions means ‘the whole, visible, tangible 
frame of man,’ the ee ence of his 
individuality, of his secret ‘ego.’ 
A paraphrase of the inner thought of Pr 20%, 
in modern phrase, and for our present occasions, 
would be, ‘A searchlight from God is man’ 
conscience, exploring the cloisters of the soul.’ 
Hew SHEPPARD. 


Lee-on-Solent. 
a es 


‘Gutfifled in pour Ears.’ 


Tue popular interpretation of this passage (Lk 4) 
is that in it Jesus frankly announced ‘that he was. 
the Messiah in whom the words of the prophets. s 
found their fulfilment’ (Farrar, in Cambridge Bible 
for Schools). 1 do not know what English com- 
mentator takes an essentially different view. But — 
this interpretation is beset with improbabilities. _ 
First, it runs counter to the consistent representa- 
tion of the Synoptic Gospels that, at least until a — 
late period in His ministry, Jesus made no claim to — 
the Messiahship ; and that when Peter suggested — 
the idea, Jesus told him to keep it a profound 
secret, as Luke himself mentions (974). That 
Jesus should open His discourse with the startling 
announcement, and that His hearers, already doubt- — 

ful of Him, should have greeted the statement as _ 
‘gracious words,’ are suppositions in the highest 
degree improbable. Second, the mere claimto be 


the Messiah, unaccompanied, as the context (v. 2), you have "heard in "thee recent “tidings 
implies, by any confirmatory miracles, could carry Capernaum, these words of the prophet are in our 
- «no conviction, and would be quite unlike the |. days receiving fulfilment. Good tidings are being 
i 3 - wisdom and modesty of Jesus (Mt 121%). These | preached of the Kingdom of Heaven at hand; the 
considerations seem to call for a fresh study of the | blind are receiving their sight; devils are. pees 
a terms employed. - | cast out, and Satan’s captives released from 
1. The phrase fulfilled in your ears, which is | thraldom. These are works which betoken the 
uncommon, would not be a natural way of express- | expected Christ (ra epya. rod Xpucrod, Mt 11”). We= is 
S ing the claim, even if such a claim were intended | are living therefore in Messianic days.~ Your ears 

to be made. Ifthe meaning were ‘This prophecy | hear things that kings and prophets of many _ 
is fulfilled in me, the preacher,’ appeal would more | generations have wished to hear.’ Such statements — 
A naturally. be made to the sense of sight than to | would indeed be received by the hearers as — 
that of hearing, and the mode of expression would | ‘pleasing words’; and would be wholly in accord — 
be ‘in me whom you see standing before you.’ | with what we read in all the Synoptics that Jesus 
One can imagine a demonstrator in Chemistry | began His ministry, not by announcing Himself to 
describing the result of a chemical experiment he | be the Messiah, but by preaching the good news of © 
was about to make, and then when the result | God, and saying, ‘ The time is fulfilled, the Kingdom® 
followed (e.g. the electrolysis of water), saying, | of Heaven is at hand,’ i 
‘My words have been fulfilled defore your eyes’— The revulsion of feeling which shortly followed 
lat is, as you have seen. Tf, however, the lecturer | was due to the fact that Jesus insisted, like John 
ee were \a politician and had been foretelling the | the Baptist, that the privileges of the Messianic - 
result of an election, and at the close of his lecture | kingdom were not to be obtained by accident of | 
a telegram were read out confirming his forecast, he | birth, but by moral fitness ;—that therefore they 
might Bppropuiately, say, ‘My words have been | were not the peculiar possession of the Israelite, se 
- fulfilled i in your ears’—i.e. as you have heard. The |’ but were open equally to people of every nation, _ 
a phrase is only appropriate when it refers to some- | and that the Jew, if not morally qualified, might 
_ thing like tidings, which appeal to the sense of | even miss them altogether. That this was part of 
2 hearing. Now the next verse but one expressly | the teaching of Jesus we have evidence elsewhere a 
refers to tidings which His hearers had received | ¢.g. in His words about the centurion of Capernaum— 
ea - about the doings of Jesus in Capernaum. (Mt 84: 12; cf. Mk 1117), This wasso opposed to’ 
F “ 2, The expression ¢hzs day must be understood | Jewish conccntiams, and was judged so unpatriotic, | 
in ‘the common Hebrew sense of ‘ nowadays,’ ‘at | revolutionary, and heretical, that His hearers on the 
_ the present time,’ ‘in these -days.’ See, eg., | present occasion could not abide it. It outweighed 


Bo. Neh 9°, Dn 97, He 138. the effect of the pleasing words which had preceded. 
_ ‘The opening passage in our Lord’s discourse Epwarp P. RICE, ae 
may therefore be paraphrased as follows: ‘As Hassocks. 2 
a=. 
ES . ~~ 
Entre (lous. 
Ruésian Poetry. lators a kind of orthodoxy has become traditional. 


Dr. Jane Harrison has written a Preface to | The translator translates from an alien idiom. He, 
Russian Poets and Poems by Madame M. Jarintzov | it is assumed, is past-master of his own tongue, 
(Oxford: Blackwell; ros. 6d. net). It is a Preface | and must guard its sanctities ; if violence be done, 
of two pages, but it says enough to give the reader | it is the alien idiom that must suffer. Madame - 
of ifan appetite for the book. For it tells us that | Jarintzov frankly turns the tables on tradition. If 
the book is the successful result of the application | Russian is to be translated, the translator must be 
of a new conception of translation to the most | a Russian. He and he only can really feel me R 
famous Russian poetry. ‘Hitherto among trans- puepeta its rhymes and tye its aon 


¥ 


of 


AUREL SC Ae a Ne SIR a 
ak eait alt aS A 


d e The Demon” of L’rmontov. A line like — 


Vigee 


“ By swords- of passionless Archangels” 


“The 


well: live on in English literature. 
ion” is a masterpiece of translation, charged — 


” 


h something of its timeless terror.’ 
Madame Jarintzov believes in her own. method 
heartily. ‘Mr. ‘Wilfrid Dlg she CYS). ‘believes 


“needs time” and can be achieved’ in every 
2 ise within the laws of perfect English, and yet 3 
bined with the original metre, original rhyming 


The impossibility of this has become 


‘Wilfrid . Blair and myself over 
’s° “Demon.”. On being given the, 
d-for-word English for that poem, Mr. Wilfrid 
lair said that he “could not possibly pass” my 
nslation, as it “needed several months of work 
0 correct’it.” I, on’ the other hand, could not 
ossibly pass the line or two which he suggested ' 


as his own version, so we left this poem alone. 
Thus, all the “Demon’s” sins are now ee SIMS ; 
t so 1s the “ Demon's” Russian swing / The fact 
that the knowledge of the exact meaning of each 


arate word does not give a foreign translator, who 


ows no Russian, the feeling of the original musical 
The “Demon” is one of 
hose classical creations which are permeated with 


‘not in the least. 


typical, essential beauty of classical Russian 
aes the Figs of simplicity, the 


Ee perfect oe, The moment the “English poetic 


uage steps in with its very own licences, out 


pe 


he great spirit of that stately naturalness! .. . 


“quote for example this evidence of the ‘power | 
love : 


_ And violate the sanctuary. be 


) "Neath towering wall; shudder would rise He 
the unearthly beauty of the original—yes, and |. 


cher €, and original atmosphere of speech. J |. 


‘To sing the bygone joys they cherished, 


_Then first the Demon knew he loved ; 


pretation of the greatness of Russian poetry. 


Helen Hamilton. 


very irregular metre) the biography of the woman 
who becomes Head Mistress, and that from the 
cradle to the grave. 


“Well, let us turn’ to the s/°Derion,! and ike : 


i 4 % 
’ The evening mist had efor its veiling 
Of white on Grizian.hill and dale. 
Obedient to his wont, the Demon ~ 
Had sought the convent’s holy pale. — 
But, filled with fear of sanctity, 


He dared not boldly force an entrance mee 


Then for a moment was he fain ‘ 
To give up his hell-dark device. ef 
Absorbed in thought, he slowly paced 


And run, scarce hetrd, in windless night © 
Through sleeping leaves at his approach. 
Still hesitating to encroach, 

He glanced up: there was a glimmer 
Of lamplight in Tamara’s window ; 

She seemed to wait for someone ‘hee : 
Then, through the drowsy, silent air, 
There came a distant sound of singing, 
With it chingara’s strings a-ringing, 
Subdued and gentle sounds, which ‘towed: 
In even streams, like tears of rare 
Angelic tenderness: a song 

For earth in Heaven born and nourished. 
Had, then, an angel flown in secret 

To meet him as his friend of yore, 


va 


And soothe the sufferings he bore? é 


Knew how he yearned and longed or love. 
In sudden fear, he thought to fly. . 

But in that first heart-rending aneueRe 

His wing was stayed—he had no power ! ; 
And, marvel! from his veiléd eye ‘ 
There dropped a tear. ' This very hose oe 
There lieth by erambens tower ey 
A stone burnt through by flame-like tear— 
Inhuman tear: a sign for aye! ... 


It is a great book, a real reflexion and inter- 


Miss Hamilton has written (in blank verse and 


It-is (as we shall show) an 


: eS | 
Ke suasaugly graphic biography. But—who would | 
be a teacher after reading it? The title is Zhe 
5 Compleat Schoolmarm (Blackwell; 2s. net). This un 
_ is the beginning of the eeepey: entitled ~ Mr. Blackwell’ aes all (as. a 

— -| author is Miss M. St. Clare Byrne. Take 
= Tar DistriBution oF PRIZES ‘| two poems; they are in no way better than those 
The Day of days, that are not taken, for all are true and touching Be 


_ A Molto agitato day. . ee a 
_ Dreaded, desired, : HEN THE Comnron THINGS. ee 
‘ And worked for, — a I never knew how sorrel looks 
_ Consumedly : When the sun is getting low, 
__ O the turmoil, : - Till I watched you gathering it, 
The prostrating, happy turmoil of the morning! Three weeks ago ; 
_ You spare yourself no effort, bs ee Cones 
we For one thing only matters : ‘T’d_ never - gatheted trefoil pie 
_ In all the world: ae = Since I was six years old, 
That It, Si Till I saw it in your hands— 
The Great event, 5 Pure fairy palds ae 
- Should go off well, iS he aie eee ey 
Else will you die, . Clover and trefoil 
_ Of bitter disappointment. AMT dav iah eae be wks 
ie hie’: How these little things 
~ Caught in a whirlwind, — = Master the soul! 


Hither and thither you os 
- Doing, ditecting, 
Exhorting, rebuking, 


: Nos IpzM Morra.es. 


Confounding other zealots __ | When they shall come to tell me you 

- By conflicting orders. I will be very quiet: I shall know i 
The girls are like leaves, Instantly, then, the place where I must go, — 
Scattering leaves, : The thing that I must do. The ror a 


_ In an autumn gale. ~ said a 
‘But how they enjoy it! I must ponder on in . the very cee heart 
‘So frightfully important! bees I must remember all you ever did 
She of the awful silence : Of loveliness, and the deep honour hid — 
And wrathful eyes, In your whole life, and all the little part 7 
When things go wrong, We shared together, both of sorrow, laughter, 
Your Head, adored and dreaded, And age-old foolishness, all unforgotten. 
Hovers majestically I will tell over to myself all day 
Over her hive, Your wonder and your a es and 
- Controlling its workers. = after, : 
2 How searching her glances, With peace of you from my ions day begotte n, 


Swift her decisions, Quietly, strong with you, go on my way 
Sudden her appearances, ae ; 
Sudden, unnerving ! ee : 2 
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